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Art. I. Indian Antiquities; or, Differtations, relative to the antient 
Geographical Divifions, the pure Syftem of Primeval Theology, | 
the grand Code of Civil Laws, the Original Form of Government; 
and the various and profound Literature of Hindoftan ; compared, 
throughout, with the Religion, Laws, Government, and Litera- 
ture of Perfia, Egypt, and Greece: the Whole intended as intro- 
duétory to, and illuftrative of, the Hiftory of Hindoftan. By the 
Rev. Thomas Maurice. Vol.I. Parts 1 and 2, 8vo. 14S. 
Boards. Richardfon. 1793. | 

TH antient hiftory of India has but lately been imparted to 

Europeans. The little which we knew of it before{ was 
through the medium of Greek and Latin authors, who} were 
not always wel] informed, and were often inclined to be pars 
tial During the prefent century, many rays of light have 
been thrown on particular parts of the fubject: but a conti- 
nued illuftration of the whole had never been attempted. This 
province is now aflumed by Mr. Maurice, but not this pro- 
vince alone. To the antient he joins the modern hiflory of 

India; and he undertakes to * prefent to the reader a compre~ 

henfive view of the wonderful tranfactions performed during 

the period of nearly four thoufand years on that grand theatre.” 

This he juftly calls an arduous and hazardous undertaking ; and 

he owns that, at the time when he undertook it, he knew not 

its full extent and magnitude :—but let us hear his own detail. 


_ © At my very entrance into the grand hiftoric field, through the 
whole ample circuit of which it became neceffary for me to range, a 
field over-run with exotic and luxuriant vegetation, fuch a profpeé 
unfolded itfelf, as, I confefs, at once difheartened and terrified me. 
Such a variety of complicated and profound fubje‘ts prefled for dif- 
cuflion, before the way could be fufficiently cleared for an entrance 
upon the immediate path of hiftory ; fo deeply were ‘the wild fables 
of Indian mythology blended with the authentic anfials of regular 
hiftory, that the proper execution of the arduous work feemed to de- 
mand the exertion of abilities, as well as the command of fortune, to 
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which I could by no means lay claim. It foon occurred to mes that 
inftead of the folitary exertions of an individual of moderate talents, 
of confined and precarious income, with no powerful patron in the high 
and {plendid circles of life to protect, and no opulent private connec- 
tions vigoroufly to_promote the work, the completion of fo extenfive 
a plan, as that laid down by myfelf, required the united efforts of 
fome confiderable literary fociety, combining a fplendid affemblage of 
genius and erudition, and embodied for the purpofe, with every pub- 
lic library in the kingdom at their fervice, and I might add, the 
public treafury alfo, at their command.’ 


We cannot perfeQly accord with this laft requifite: we 
would not lavifh the public treafury to redeem from oblivion 
the whole loft hiftory of the world. As to /ibraries, we pre 
fume that every public library would be readily at the com- 
mand of any one who fhould undertake to write fo important 
a work as that before us; and with regard to an embodied 
fociety, we fhould expect lefs from their united efforts, than 
from the ftrenuous and well directed exertions of a fingle man 
of genius, and of fufficient learning. We have never feen an 
excellent work produced from the joint labours of many per- 
fons ; unlefs there were one mafter- workman, to revife, direct, 
{uperintend, and finifh it. 

Mr. Maurice had not, at firft, * formed the remoteft con- 
ception, that, to enter into the fpirit of the antient Sanfcreet 
hiftory of India, it would be neceflary to engage in the deepeft 
aftronomical fpeculations of the oriental world:’ but, as he 
advanced in his inquiries, he found that kind of knowlege to 
be indifpenfable ; and hence he has entered farther into thofe 
aftronomical difquifitions, than his friends (he fays) * may 


’ think either neceflary, or, in regard to the fale of the book, 


prudent.” The daring affertions, however, of certain fceptical 
French philofophers, with refpect to the age of the world,— 
whofe arguments, Mr. Maurice thinks, havea * direét ten- 
dency to overturn the Mofaic fyftem, and with it chriftianity,’ 
—induced him to attempt a refutation of thofe arguments ; 
which were principally founded on the high afflumptions of the 
Brahmins in point of chronology and aftronomy. Laudable, 
undoubtedly, is the attempt, and we heartily wifh that it may 
be fuccefsful: but we cannot agree with Mr. M. that the 
downfall of chriftianity is a neceflary confequence of overturn- 
ing the Mofaic fyftem of cofmogony and chronology. We 
think that chriftianity ftands on a much firmer foundation, 
than any fyftem of chronology or cofmogony whatever ; 
namely, on the veracity of the gofpel-hiftory. Other props 
and buttrefles may poffibly contribute toward its fupport : but 
this is the only fure foundation on which it can fafely rife. 
Let us now return to our author ; 
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¢Itruft, (fays he) Ihave proved in the firft volume of my hiftory, 
that the perfonages, who are faid to have flourifhed fo many thoufand 
years in the earlieft ages, were of ce/eial, not errefrial origin ; and 
that their empire was the empire of imagination in the fkies, not of 
real power in this globe of earth; and that the day and year of 
Brahma, andthe day and year of mortals, are of a nature widely dif- 
ferent; that the whole jargon of the Yxgs, or grand periods, and 
confequently all thofe prefumptuous affertions of the Brahmins, rela- 
tive to the earth’s antiquity, have no foundation but in the great folar 
and lunar cycles, or planetary revolutions; and that Chaldea, not 
India, was the parent country of mankind.’ 


We fhall, hereafter, fee and examine the proofs of this af- 
fertion: at prefent, we will only take notice that Mr. Mau- 
rice deems the fyftem, which he has adopted, the only bafis on 
which any folid hiftory of antient India canbe founded. What 
firft fuggefted this hypothefis to the author, was an accurate 
infpection of the /elar and lunar zodiacs of India, inferted in 
the fecond volume of Afatic Refearches. This hypothefis he 
here curforily unfolds, After paying fome genteel and deferved 
compliments to Mr. Coftard and Dr. Rutherford, he adds : 


‘ {mpreffed with ideas on the fubject fimilar to thofe that fwayed 
Mr. Coftard’s mind; but at the fame time convinced that the Aifory 
to be read in the heavens, neither alluded to the Grecian, nor wholly to 
the Egyptian mythology, I have adventuroufly launched into a new 
region of hiftorical inveftigation, and have attempted to give, from 
the ample and recording tablet of the fkies, the real hiftory of the 
firft grand family of the poitdiluvian world.’ 

Next to thefe higher motives, one principal inducement for 
Mr. Maurice’s entering into this wide aftronomical range, was 
an anxious wih to throw light on the obfcure annals of antient 
India. 

‘ To that important point (he fays,) I have direéted all the fcat- 
tered rays of information, which I could collect in the courfe of thefe 
refearches; and although I have, by thefe means, been enabled, I 
truft fuccefsfully, to combat the claims of the Brahmins to fuch ftu- 
pendous antiquity, as that infifted on by them; yet have I not neg- 
lected to fubftantiate every juft and well-founded claim, either in re- 
gard to their early civilization, or their rapid progrefs to perfection 
in artsand fciences, when thefe affumptions do not militate againft all the 
received opinions of mankind—In fhort while J have anxioufly endea- 
voured to do juftice to the /uperior claims to credit of the Mo/aic /yfem, 
I have been careful not to do the Brahmins inju/fice.’ 


We fear that there is fomewhat of preconcerted fyftem in 
all this: but the iffue will fhew whether or not our apprehen- 
fions be well founded. 

The path being thus cleared ¢ through the mazes of antient 
aftronomical mythology,’ the ferious body of claffical hiftory 
will begin, (the author tells us,) ‘ toward the middle of the firit 
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volume, with an account of the fucceffive irruptions of the 
Affyrians, the Perfians, and Grecians, into that beautiful 
Of the plan on which this portion of Indian hif- 


tory is to be conducted, Mr. M. gave an ample profpec?us in 


4 


country.’ 


1790, ina letter tothe Directors of the Eaft India Company, 
to which he refers the reader. ‘The remaining part of the 
preface chiefly relates to the author’s own concerns and fitua- 
tion. He laments, with too much juftice, the little encou- 
ragement which laborious and edie works commonly re- 


ceive. 
‘ Confcious (he fays,) that I had by continued enquiry, extenfive 


reading, and intenfe application, endeavoured to prepare myfelf for 
the important tafk; I too eagerly indulged thofe fanguine expeétations 
of fuccefs, which were entertained by the private circleof my friends, 
Enjoying from nature a very ample portion of thofe high and volatile 
fpirits, which as they are often in early youth the occafion of many 
errors, fo in riper years they too frequently buoy up with falfe hopes 
the deluded imagination ; I fuffered thofe {pirits to betray me into the 
moft fatal delufions. 1 exulted in the fair profpect that a life early 
marked by the viciffitudes of fortune, or rather continually paffed in 


the extremes of gay hope and gloomy difappointment, as it ap- 
proached its meridian, was likely to be cheered with the dawz of fuc- 


cefs, and a fhare of probable independence ; and that fome moiety of 
public applaufe would be the confequence of inceffant efforts to merit 
it; and that an adequate portion of emolument would be the reward 


of fervile literary toil.’ 
This, abating fome few tints of falfe colouring, is a fine: 
picture, and therefore we have given it at full length. Weare 


forry toadd what follows : 

_ ¢ Letit ever reprefs the ardour of romantic ambition, and the en- 
thufiaitic dreams of authors unknown to fame, and unprotected by 
patrons invefted with the enfigns of power, and ftationed at the helm 
of political eminence, that, in the courfe of twelve months, the 


Hiftory of Hindojian, a work fantioned by the approbation of the Zaf 
india Company in. England, and Sir Will:am Jones in India, was able 
to obtain only——a dozen {ubtcribers !’ » 

We are glad, however, to find that the number, now, 
amounts to more than two hundred ; and we doubt not that it 
will foon increafe. Weare alfo well pleafed to find the follow- 
ing compliment toa nobleman, whom we have ever confidered 
not only as a fenator of great abilities, but as a generous patron 
of literary merit, wherefoever it appears : 

« It was not (jays Mr, M.) a little flattering, that amongft the 
number of unfolicited fubfcribers, was the Marquis of Lan/downe ; 
who fent an agent to enquire concerning the author, and to exprefs 
his Lordhip’s hope that /o meritorious a work might not fink for want of 


proper Support.’ 


Mr. 
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Mr. Maurice next applied to fome of the moft refpe&able 
bookfellers : but they declined having any thing to do with 
a produ€tion, which, it was predicted, “the fuperior pen and 
tranfcendent abilities of Dr. Robertfon would not fail te 
crufh in the embryo.””—Pofhibly thofe bookfellers refpe&ted 
their own peculiar views, more than the interefts of learning ; 
and thisis not the only inftance in which we have obferved this 


bibliopolic principle to prevail. 
Mr. M.’s perfeverance, notwithftanding all obftacles, deferves 


particular notice and approbation : 

‘¢ Difappointed in my hopes and injured in my property, my work 
treated with contempt by fome and with neglect by others, I fill 
relaxed not from the vigorous profecution of it. 1 felt that the active 
{park of honeit ambition, enkindled in my mind, was far from being 
extinguifhed ; nor was I entirely deferted at this trying crifis, by 
thofe conftitutional fpirits, which I have fometimes found to rife in 
proportion to the urgency of adverfity ; and which, amidit the va- 
rious fcenes of chequered life, have often enabled me to trample on 
greater difficulties than even thefe.’ 

While Mr. M. was thus determining to perfevere, the fcene 
became fuddenly changed. His friends at Oxford were not 
deficient in their endeavours to ferve him. Dr. Wetherell 
warmly efpoufed the caufe of his book. Dr. Parr and Sir 
William Scott animated the defponding mind of their former 
pupil, by tieir commendations. By their perfonai exertions 
they promoted the fuccefs of his work ; and their united efforts 
produced a refpectable though not numerous Jift of fub- 


{cribers. 
In regard to the general neglect with which the work was 


treated by thofe gentlemen, to whom, from their connection 
with India, it might be fuppofed highly acceptable, Mr. M. is 
willing to believe, that it arofe from the apparent plaufibility of 
an argument, * which either jealous competition or inventive 
malevolence has thought proper to advance, in regard to this 
undertaking, with far more pertinacity than truth.’ ** What 
{they urged) can be expected from an author, who has never 
vifited the remote region which he profefles to defcribe?””—~ 
This was indeed a plaufible objection, but certainly not fuffi- 
cient to difcredit Mr. Maurice’s undertaking. He trufts that 
the reader of his book will find in every page of it the beft 
anfwer. 

Another objeGtion againft this work is, that the author is 
Not acquainted with the Afiatic languages. in anfwer to this 


Mr. M. defires us to remember the words of Sir William 
Jones, that “* Languages are not {cience, but only the me- 


dium through which fcience is conveyed.” Our author, how- 
B 3 ever, 
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ever, is * flowly endeavouring to acquire a fufficient knowledge 
of Perfian,’ to enable him to give a new tranflation of Ferifh- 
tah. Hitherto, hefays, he has had fubjets far more important 
to claim his attention. ‘ If correét verfions can be procured, 
who is there that would wafte the vigour of life in the learning 
of languages, from which, after all, the information to be 
reaped will fcarcely compenfate the toil ?-—-We know not whe- 
ther all Mr. Maurice’s learned readers will here agree with 
him. 

With regard to the execution of the work itfelf, Mr. M. ob- 
viates two objections that may be made; the one againft his 
orthography of proper names ; and the other againft his general 
flyle. An the former refpect there is a want of uniformity, 
which he himfelf cannot approve, ‘ but knew not well how to 
avoid.” Wethink that it might have been avoided, without 
much trouble. As tothe ftyle, it is certainly fomewhat too 
poetical, and abounds in unneceflary redundancy; and we 
hope, with the author, that ‘ application, perfeverance, anda 
mind more at leifure to reftrain a luxuriant pen, may contri- 
bute to render his next volume more worthy of the public 
eye.’ 

“ton is the fummary of the author’s preface; to which is 
annexed a lift of books collected by him for the elucidation of 
his work ; confifting of above 300 volumes; of which many 
are very valuable and rare. 

After thefe articles, come Addenda, of 38 pages, relative to 
the maps and engravings with which the firft volume is deco- 
rated.—It was the author’s primary intention to adorn the work 
with only an occafional map, illuftrative of the antient and 
modern geography of Hindoftan: but he foon found that many 
things in the Hindoo mythology and fciences could not be 
fufficiently elucidated by bare defcription ; and he was there- 
fore obliged ‘to have recourfe to the power of another f{cience, 
and call engraving into the aid of her fifter mythology.’—The 
engravings, which accompany the firft and fecond parts of the 
firlt volume, (being all that Mr. M. has yet publithed, ) are feven 
in number ; befide an elegant map of antient India, contraGted 
from D’Anville.——The firft, which ferves as a frontifpiece to 
the work, is a triple-headed form, copied from Niebuhr, and 
fuppofed to reprefent the afpects of the grand triple divinity 
Brahma, Veefbnyu, and Seeva.—The fecond delineates 2 magni - 
ficent pagoda on the coaft of Coromandel, copied from Son- 
nerat.— The third is a curious map of the earth, according to 
the Hindoo geography.—The fourth, a horrid figure of Caliee, 
or the black goddefs, to whom human facrifices were antiently 
offered.—The fifth, a beautiful reprefentation of a Perfian 
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king, ftandingina pofture of adoration before the altar of the 
fun; from Hyde.—The fixth, a facrifice to the fun from 
Montfaucon—The feventh is a double plate, and contains a 
per{pective view of the infide of the temple of Elephanta, and 
the veftibule of an antient temple at Dindara, in Upper Egypt. 
—Of all thefe Mr. M. gives a particular account; which, we 
think, might have been greatly abridged.—In our next number, 
we fhall review the firft diflertation, on the geographical divifions 


of Hindoftan. 





Art. II. Ecclefiaftical Refearches: by Robert Robinfon. 4to. pp. 
643. 11.5s. Boards. Johnfon. 1792. 

ISTORICAL knowlege can only be ufeful in proportion as it 

is accurate. Antient faéts, viewed through the medium 

of prejudice or paflion, become fo difcoloured and diftorted as 
to make falfe impreffions, and, inftead of teaching wifdom, 
only ferve to perpetuate error. Perhaps there is no part of hif+ 
tory concerning which it is fo difficult to form a true judgment, 
as that of the chriftian church. From the earlieft times, the 
writers of ecclefiaftical hiftory have been fo much under the bias 
of fyftem, or the influence of intereft, and have had fo many 
inducements to give a favourable reprefentation of thofe mea- 
fures, and of thofe men, to whom the prevalent fyftem has 
owed its eftablifhment, and to caft contempt and odium on 
the unfuccefsful or unpopular party, that an impartial inquirer 
after truth finds it neceflary to receive their reports with hefita- 
tion and diftruft. On the other hand, it is not to be fuppofed 
that the few writers on this fubjeft—and their number is com- 
paratively fmall—who have profefledly fet themfelves to oppofe 
eftablifhed fyftems, and have ventured to queftion whether the 


true faith might not be found among heretics, have been them- 


felves fo entirely free from the fafcinating influence of prejudice, 
as to deferve an implicit and unlimited confidence in the accu- 
racy of their reprefentations. 

In this latter clafs of ecclefiaftical hiftorians, the author of 
the prefent work is tobe placed. Hehaslong been known as a 
bold and able champion for religious liberty, and a warm and 
open enemy to every kind of ecclefiaftical tyranny. His 
Hiiftory of Baptifm (for an account of which fee Rev. Vol. V. 
N.S. p. 397.) was the work of an induftrious, ardent, and 
independent mind; of one who thought freely, and who had 
the courage to fay what he thought. Of the fame kind is the 
pofthumous work which now comes before us. ‘The author, 
with indefatigable diligence, has examined the records of the 
antient chriftian churches ; he has brought from obfcurity many 

B 4 Curious 
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curious faéts which have been little known ; and he has ex- 
prefled his opinion concerning the chief agents in ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, and their meafures, with the freedom of an honeft 
man. If a generous indignation againft prieftcraft may fome- 
times have led him to a vehemence of expreffion, which, to 
the cautious and timic, may have the appearance of acrimony, 


the offence is abundantly expiated, by the pains which he has 


taken to caft new light on ecclefiaftical hiftory ; and to lead 
mankind to reflections, to which they have indeed been little 
accuftomed, but which may perhaps be found to be of great 
importance. If, in any inftance, the author’s zeal may have 
feemed to miflead his judgment, (for of wilful mifreprefenta- 
tion he appears to have been incapable, ) the error will be eafily 
corrected, by comparing what he has advanced with the re- 
prefentation of other writers, the profefled guardians of ortho- 
doxy. 

With refpect to the honefty of Mr. R.’s intentions, the plain 
and manly energy of the motto prefixed to his work will {peak 
for him :—* Si guid hie didtum {criptumve contra veritatem, in- 
didium inferiptumve efto.’ 

After making fome preliminary remarks on the caution ne- 
ceflary to be adopted bya reader of ecclefiaftical hiftory ; tak- 
ing a general view of the ftate of the Roman empire, and of 
Judea at the birth of Chrift ; and giving a brief account of the 
miniftry of John the Baptift and Jefus Chrift; Mr. Robinfon 
enters onhis review of the Greck church the African church, and 
thefeveral churches of Rome, Spain, Navarre. and Bifcay, Italy, 
Piedmont, Bohemia, Munfter, Poland, and Tranfylvania. 
Not having it in our power to follow Mr. R. through this 
extenfive field of hiftorical refearch, we fhail content our- 
felves with giving our readers fuch extracts as may be fufficient 
to inform them of the nature, and give them fome idea of the 
merit, of the work. 

Of the firft departure from apoftolic fimplicity, by the efta- 
blifhment of achriftian {chool in Alexandria, Mr. R. gives the 
following account : 

‘Toward the latter end of the fecond century moft of the churches 
affumed a new form, the firft fimplicity difappeared ; and infenfibly, 
as the old difciples retired to their graves, their children, along with 
new converts, both Jews and Gentiles, came forward, and new mo- 
delled the caufe. The firft, and the mot fatal of all events to the 
primitive religion, was the fetting up of a chriftian academy at Alex- 
andriain Egypt. Chriftians had been reproached with illiteracy, and 
this feemed a plaufible method to get rid of the fcandal. This {chool 
was firft kept by Pantanus, whom Clement firft aflifted and then fuc- 
ceeded, as Origen did him. Each improved on his predeceffor, and 
all together invented queftions about the chriftian religion fufficient to 
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rplex and puzzle the whole world. From a wild enthufiaRic phi- 
lofopher of Alexandria, named Ammonius Saccas, thefe men im- 
bibed a chaos of grofs errours called philofophy, becaufe it was the 
produdtion of idle men, who concealed their love of eafe under the 
{pecious name of love of wiidom. Vain queftions about matter and 
fpirit ; the whole and the parts, human fouls, demons, and the firft 
groatcaufe; time, place, circumitances of events ; were all applied 
by thefe men to the chriftian religion, and the infpired writers were 
put on the rack, and tortured to give anfwers and determine points, 
of which probably they had never heard the names, and never en- 
tertained athought. Here youth were bewildered under pretence of 
being taught: here the mott dangerous of all rules of interpreting 
fcripture was laid down, and the tutors firft amazed themfelves with 
jit, and then diftraéted the minds of their pupils. This was, “ that 
fcripture had a double fenfe, the one obvious and literal, the other 
hidden and mytfterious, which lay concealed, as it were, under the 
veil of the outward letter. The former they treated with the utmotft 
negleét, and turned the whole force of their genius and application 
to unfold the latter ; or, in other words, they were more itudious to 
darken the holy fcriptures with their idle fictions, than to invettigate 
their true and natural fenfe.’? Thefe arethe words of that excellent 
hiftorian, Dr. Mofheim. 

‘Some chriitians forefaw the mifchief which this fchool would 
produce, and remonftrated againit it; but they foon funk into negleé& 
and contempt. Time however hath difcovered that their fears were 
not groundlefs, for from this intoxicated houfe proceeded in a regular 
train mott of the cvils that lave fince aficted the chureh. Having 
laid down a double fenfe of fcripture as a fir principle, all the reft 
followed of ccurfe. The four gofpels became hard books ; common 
chriftians could not find out the meaning ; for that lay in the myftical 
fenfe ; confequently the aid of the fchool became neceffary to inform 
them. In proportion as academicks taught in thechurches, and were 
applauded, unphilofophical and illiterate teachers were flighted. The 
title and dignity of philofophers delighted fo much thefe vain men 
that they always appeared in the philofopher’s cloak, fo that a man 
able to teach was initantly known by his habit. The modef plain 
people retired and kept at due diftance. Some churches chofe their 
fuperiour geniuffes to teach them conftantly, and called them from the 
{chool to fettle among themfelves, and they returned the favour by 
introducing myfteries, from which proceeded firft difputes, and then 
councils of menof their own orcer to fetile them. About the year one 
hundred and fifty, Theophilus, Archbifhop of Antioch, firft made ufe 
of the word Trinity to exprefs what divines called perfons in the god- 
head: on which firlt Mofheim, and after him good Dr. King makes 
this jut reficGtion: <¢* The chriitian church is very little obliged to 
him for his invention. The ufe of this, and other unfcriptural 
terms, to which men attach cither no ideas or falfe ones, has deftroy- 
ed charity and peace without romoting truth or knowlege. It has 
produced herefies of the worft kind.” 


The 
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‘The author feems to take pleafure in expofing and ridiculing 
the excefles of the ecclefiaftics of former days. Of their man- 
ners in the eleventh century, he draws the following picture : 


« The eftablifhment of the clergy, and the wealth ariftng from en- 
dowments, produced a vifible revolution in the manners of ecclefi- 
aftics, whofe examples corrupted and depraved the morals of the 
pzople. The monks left off working, and the fecular clergy preach- 
ing, and both, like men who have acquired a fortune by trade, 
commenced gentlemen, and fet off to enjoy themfelves. New gentry 
are ufually aukward at firft, and therefore make at once a glorious 
fhow of extravagant finery and total want of tatte. 

« The clergy ufed to appear dreffed in fine fhirts plaited and ruffled 
both at the hands and the necks. ‘They had rings on their hands, 
and their faces were clean fhaven except the upper lip, on which they 
wore their whifkers like the laity. Their hair was long and dreffed. 
Same wore a fort of hunting or jockey-caps, called monteras. Others 
had hats cocked in the form of wings. Their breeches were puck- 
ered or flafhed. Their fhoes were of red Jeather. ‘Their veits and 
cloaks were fattin, or filk, plain or damafk, of green, purple, blue, 
violet, and various colours, interwoven with gold or filver thread. 
Their girdles were richly embroidered ; and when they were faying 
mafs, they put on furplices adorned with rich needle-work, and 
which trailed along the ground. Many of thefe fine things were 
bought with the public money, and were kept in monaiteries and 
churches, and Jet out to the laity. Muftreffles many of the clergy 
kept, many were gamelfters, and moft kept a bountiful table, and 
fared fumptuoufly every day. They drank wine in their own par- 
lours, and ate grapes at the Lord’s table. Like other fpendthrifts 
they became poor, and happy was that church, which could procure 
a relic to attract the crowd. Here was a phial with five of the tears 
which Jefus fhed over Jerufalem. ‘There was a hair of the Virgin 
Mary. Yonder was a bit of the fkin of St. Barnabas. In one place 
were two joints of a finger of St. Luke. In another was a likenefs of 
Jefus on a handkerchief with which he wiped his face. On 
feftival days, the relics were fet forth, the images of the faints were 
dreffed out, the country came in, the orators {fpouted, the mob ftared, 
the gentry paraded, and the wife and the weak contributed to pay 
for the fhow. In fome churches and monatteries, while prayers were 
faying in the choir, a tragedy or comedy, interlarded with finging 
and dancing, was performing in one antichapel, while in other fla- 

ellants were quarrelling and drinking, or making love, with whips 
in their hands chaftifing themfelves for their fins. When thefe cuf- 
toms had anfwered their ends, and taught the crowd the way to 
church, the prelates, being affilted by the fpirit of God in council, 
framed canons, which brought the priefts into order ; they ftripped 
them of their finery ; ordered them to fhave their upper lips and their 
crowns; to wear black fhoes and grave habits of a decent fafhion ; 
reftrained the colours of the church to five, white, red, green, vi0- 
let, and black; forbad exceflive eating, drinking, and gaming; 
obliged them to do duty by turns, which fome of them had wholly 
neglected ; 
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negleéted; prohibited comedies, tragedies, and fandangos in 
churches, forbade them to take ufury, to frequent taverns, to fing 
and dance at feafts, and, among a thoufand other regulations, or- 
dered that they fhould have no women in their houfes, unlefs it were 
a fifter, an aunt, aniece, or one old maid; and that no prieft fhould 
profefs himfelf a conjurer. O quantum eft in rebus inane !’ 


At the commencement of the reformation in Bohemia by 
Hofs, and Jerom of Prague, a council was holden, which, in- 
ftead of fupprefling, irritated the reformers ; and they chofe 
for their leader a celebrated perfon, of whom Mr. R. gives 


the following account: 


¢ John de Trrautenau, commonly called Zifka, that is one-eyed, 
becaufe he had but one eye, having loft the other in a battle, was of a 
noble family, brought up at court, and in the higheft reputation for 
wifdom, courage, the love of his country, and the fear of God. 
Fugitives from all parts daily reforted to him, and put themfelves 
under his protection, till his army amounted to forty thoufand. At 
one time four hundred poor men who had lived in the mountains for 
the fake of enjoying religious Jiberty, came down with their wives 
and children to Prague, and committed themfelves to Zifka. It is 
highly probable that thefe were Waldenfes, or Picards, the defcend- 
ants of thofe who had come and fettled in remote parts of the king- 
dom more than two hundred and fifty years before, for even then in 
the reign of Frederick Barbarofia, Bohemia was accounted the fink of 
all herefies. Freedom from the Auftrian yoke, the recovery of their 
country, their conftitution and their laws, deliverance from the ty- 
ranny of Rome, the full enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, 
thefe were the objects which the general held up, and to his ftandard 
innumerable multitudes repaired. 

« JEneas Silvius, afterwards pope Pius the Second, who had tra- 
velled all over the empire, fays, thatthe churches and religious houfes 
in Bohemia were more numerous, more {pacious, more elegant and 
fumptuous, than in any other part of Europe, and that the images in 
public places and the habits of the priefts were covered with jewels 
and precious ftones. Zifka began with thefe, demolifhed idols, dif- 
charged monks, who, he faid, were only fatting like fwine in fties, 
converted cloyfters into barracks, took towns, and ftrongly guarded 
one, Cuthna, which as it commanded the mines, he called antichrif’s 

urfe. He routed armies, tolerated and protected all religions, and 
incamped his followers ona rocky mountain about ten miles from 
Prague, which he foon after fortified with a wall, within which the 
people built houfes, and to which he gave the name of Tabor, in al- 
lufion to the mount of transfiguration, where the apoftle Peter would 
have erected tents, faying, 1T 1s GOOD TO BE HERE. 

* Though the general had the misfortune to lofe his other eye fo 
that he was quite blind, yet he continued five years at the head of the 
army. His military qualifications were equal to all his undertakings. 
His wonderful ingenuity in devifing ftratagems and concerting plans, 
his aftonifhing dexterity in executing them, the coolnefs and intre- 
pidity of his meafures, and the fuccefs that crowned all his enter- 
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prizes, place him defervedly among the firft heroes of any age. Si- 
gifmund offered him as much wealth and as many honours as he could 
with: but Zifka refufed to take thefe in Jieu of the libertics of his 
country. He refifted the power of Rome and Germany united, 


faughed at the bulls of the pope, and routed the armies of the cm- 


pire. He fought eleven battles and won them all. When his col- 
leagues and the army were inclined to faint, he mounted a caik fet up 
on end, and haran ued them with fuch eloquence as the love of li- 
berty infpires, and reanimated them to proceed. When he was dy- 
ing, a friend afked him where he would be buried, to which he re- 
plied, ** WhenI am dead, let the brethren take of my tkin, let them 
give my flefh to the fowls of the air, and makca drum of my tin, 
the Germans will flee at the found of it when you approach them in 
battle.’?’ The inhabitants of Tabor erected for him a noble monu- 
ment, infcribed on it an epitaph defcriptive of his merit, put up his 
picture at the gate of the city, and were inconfolable for his lofs.’ 

The character of Muncer, and the conduét of his followers 
in Munfter, are reprefented in a new light by this writer: but 
his account of thefe fingular tranfactions is too long to be 
tran{cribed. 

Through the whole of this volume, the author diligently 
marks the ftate of opinions and practices with refpect to the 
rite of baptifin. 

We muft now take our leave of this publication, with remark- 
ing, in general, that the numerous facts which the author 
has colleted will repay the reader for the fatigue of perufing 
a work, the reputation of which mutt reft more on the value 
of its materials, than on the elegance of its compofition. E 
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Art. JII. x Effay upon the true Principles of Civil Liberty, and of 
Free Government, occafioned by the Levelling Doétrines of the 
Day, in which is alfo difcuffed the Roman Catholic Claim to the 
elective Franchife inIreland. By Charles Francis Sheridan, Efy. 
8vo. pp.150. 3s. 6d. fewed. Dilly. 1793. 

]7 has been an opinion ftrenuoufly maintained by all the ad- 
vocates for the caufe of freedom, that political and civil li- 

berty are infeparable; or that individuals can enjoy no civil 

liberty, unlefs they exercife in their own perfons, fuch a fhare 
of political power, as to be governed only by laws made with 
their ownconfent. ‘To controvert this doétrine is the main 


bufinefs of the prefenc eflay. 
The fundamental law of all communities being that the 


will of the majority fhall in all cafes be binding on the mino- 
rity, the very firft a& of political union, it is faid, is with re- 
{pect to each individual a complete furrender of the right to be 


trec from the obligation of laws not made with thcir own cone 
fent. 
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fent. The actual confent of all is not given in a perfect de- 
mocracy ; nor the virtual confent tn a reprefentative govern- 
ment ; for in both cafes the minority diflents from the majo- 
rity. Neither individual nor virtual confent is neceilary to the 
prefervation of civil liberty. If every citizen muft concur in 
the formation of a law, then no law fhould be framed with- 


out the concurrence of the minority. No individual is to be 
trufted with dominion alone, becaufe he would obey paffion ra- 
ther than reafon ; experience, knowlege, and wifdom, united, 
fhould govern him. ‘The eflential difference between a defpo- 
tic anda free government is, that the latter government itfelf 
‘is under precifely the fame obligation to obferve the law to- 
ward all its fubjects, that thefe are to obferve them toward each 
other.” The great difficulty is, how fhall the power of go- 
vernment be thus limited.—The method, which the author 


propofes for this purpofe, isas follows : 

‘It being requifite, as I have obferved, that a power fhould be 
raifed on behalf of the community, adequate to the purpofe of im- 
pofing the fame obligation on the power of government to refpect the 
rights of the fubject, that the members of the community are them- 
felves under to refpect thofe rights in each other—this power muit 


be conftruéted upon the following principles. 
‘ Firft, It muit be lodged in the hands of a portion of the commu- 


nity itfelf ; that is, of thofe who are governed. , 

‘ 2d. This portion of the community muf not exclufively confit of 
fuch members of it, as are diftinguilhed by any rank, or pre-emi- 
nence derived from government; it mult confift of perfons taken in- 
difcriminately from the mafs of the community at large. 

‘3d. They muft be fufficiently numerous to form, frilly 
fpeaking, a popular affembly, and to render it impra¢ticable for go- 
vernment either to purchafe or to force their power from them. 

«4th. The duration of their power mufi be limited, fo that they 
fhall be fubjeé to return again to tle mafs of the community, to make 
room for others who fhall poffefs that power in their turn. 

‘ Now | thall not hefitate moft decidedly to pronounce, that every 
community which fhall be poffeffed of a power thus conftructed, which 
power forms a conftituent part of their legiflature, without whofe 
concurrence nolaw can take place, muit be a free community ; and 
provided that power be conftructed upon shofe principles, the particular 
mode of conftruction is a matter of very inferior confideration. 

_ £ To have a branch of their legiflature conftructed upon thefe prin- 
ciples, is the evd, as it is that which fecures the liberty of the com- 
munity. The mode of conftruétion forms the means only of obtaining 
that cnd; which might be equally well obtained by a variety of 
means. But the errorof the political writers of the day is, that 
they miflake the means for the end; they make the liberty of individu- 
als confift not in their fhare of the liberty poffeffed by the community 
at large, in confequence of their complete enjoyment of the end, 


which was to have a branch of their legiflature conitructed upon the 
principles 
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principles I have defcribed ; but they make it confift in a perfonal 
and individual exercife of the means of obtaining thaterd. Asif when 
the end was with certainty obtained, it could not be enjoyed, unlefs 
each individual had perfonally worked at the means of obtaining it. 
As well might it be faid that the being. well lodged did not confift in 


’ our Saving a good houfe, but in labouring with our own hands in the 


building of one. 

« By lodging this power in the hands of a portion of the community 
itfelf, confifting of perfons taken indifcriminately from the mafs of 
that community, an édentity of intereft between thofe perfons, form- 
ing a branch ofjthe legiflature, and the community at large, muft of 
neceflity be eftablithed. By thofe perfons being fufliciently numerous 
to render it impratticable, that their own portion of power fhould be 
purchafed or forced from them, their independence upon the power of 
government is maintained. And by their being liable to return unpri- 
vileged and undiftinguifhed into the mafs of the community, as the 
duration of their power is /imited, fo that the legiflator of this month, 
may be a mere fubject thenext, effectual care is takento prevent their 
turning their power againft the community itfelf, which might be the 
cafe were it perpetual; or, what in that event might alfo happen, to 
prevent their erecting themfelves into a diftinét clafs of citizens, who 
fhould exempt themfelves from the operation of the laws, by which 
they bound the community at large.’ 

Political power, Mr. S. goes on toobferve, cannot exift in- 
dividually, but in the aggregate body ; or in a portion of the 
community taken indifcriminately from the mafs, and fubject 
to returninto it. The confounding the political power of the 
community with the perfonal power of the individual, is faid to 
be a moft mifchievous error. It is aflerted not to be neceflary 
that political power fhould be poffeffed by all the citizens, be- 
caufe civil liberty may be effectually guarded when this power is 
in the hands of a portion of the community. A citizen is 
faid to be pofleffed of political liberty, when he is protected 
from any invafion of his right on the part of government ; and 
to be poflefled of civil liberty, when he is protected from fuch 
invafion on the part of his fellow-citizens. All exercife of po- 
litical power in the hands of the people is aflerted to be mif- 
chievous. The doctrine of the unlimited fovereignty of the 
people is faid only to teach a transfer of defpotifm from the 
prince to the nation. With refpec& to the fyftems of repre- 
fentation, it is urged, that the queftion is not who votes, but 
whether the fyftem be adequate to the conftruiion of a power 
capable of effectually fecuring the civil liberty of the fubjed. 
It is maintained to be a great miftake to fuppofe, that the eflence 
of reprefentation confifts in the act of appointment, and that it 
in fa& confifts in the relation which fubfifts between the fitua- 
tion, circumftances, and intereft, of the perfon appointed, and 
thofe of the perfons not appointed.-Such are the author’s 

leading 
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leading ideas on the fubjects of reprefentation, and of political 
and civil liberty. 

Mr. S. inthe remainder of the eflay, reprefents the difficulty 
which would attend new modelling the conftitution ; maintains 
that, in point of civil liberty, no real difference fubfifts be- 
tween the Britifh fubje&s who poflefs and thofe who do not 
poflefs the elective franchife ; and applies his reafoning to the 
cafe of the Roman catholics in Ireland. 

This work is written with an air of confidence, and with an 
affectation of originality. The writer frequently fpeaks with 
contempt of thofe who maintain the common doétrine of li- 
berty, and therefore of all the Lockes and Sidneys whom the 
free air of Britain has produced, as blundering politicians, and 
miferable moralifts. After all, however, we find nothing ei- 
ther fufficiently new, or fufficiently important, in this pamphlet, 
to give the writer a claim to much diftinction as a political 
philofopher. 

The great queftion refpecting freedom is not whether the 
laws be equally binding on the governor and the governed, but 
whether the people can be as fecure of having fuch juft and 
equal laws enadted by governors who are either felf-created, or 
are appointed bya felect body who have feparate interefts, as if 
they were governed by reprefentatives freely chofen by the 


whole community. E 
he 





Art. 1V. An Efay, Philofophical and Medical, concerning modera 
Clothing. By Walter Vaughan, M.D. 8vo. pp. 1414. 3s. 
Boards. Robinfons. 1792. 

"TB learned gentleman informs the world of acircumftance, 

which he is ‘convinced is clofely connected with the 
caufe of virtue;’ and which is, that they do not know how 
to put ontheir clothes. Affuming the character of a medical 

Hercules, he has fought out a modern Hydra in the perfon of 

Fafhion: but, being aware that the club of the old hero would 

be too weighty for his arm—** It would have fprained a dozen 

modern beaux *”— he has changed it for a weapon which, 
beyond all others, is dreadful in a phyfician’s hand: a quill ! 

Thus equipped, he marches forward; and firft, by way of 

manifefto, we fuppofe, he iflues forth a declaration, aflerting 

© the ereé&t pofition of man—the magnitude of his brain, and 
its proportion to the organs of fenfe, and—the wifdom of Al- 
mighty Gop as itis manifefted in his other works and declared 
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in the holy fcriptures.’ With regard to the firft of thefe 
points, he thinks that ‘ bodies a!ways fall where the line of 
innixion tends;’ that ‘it is eafier to ftand on one foot than 
on both ;” and that, ‘ if the ftability of our body be the greater 
as the number of its fupports is the greater,’ inftead of going 
© on all fours,’ * we fhould ftand on our heads too:’ that is, on 
all fives. He thinks, moreover, that he is ‘ deceived if there 
be not fomething in the human face which proves that it was in- 
tended to look towards heaven.’ 

Refpecting the fecond point, * the magnitude of man’s brain,’ 
he thinks, ‘though he has not long ftudied the {cience and 
practice of phyfiognomy, yet that he has more than once 
gueffed, and guefled fucce(sfully, the difpofition of a man from 
a flight glance at his features. He is inclined to fuppofe him, 
whofe face is like that of a dog or an owl, to have alfo a core 
refpondent difpofition.’ He alfo doubts his reader’s good na- 
ture; he does not care where the feat of the foul may be; and 
as to © defcanting on the magnitude of the brain, and its pro- 
portions to the organs of fenie,’ that, he fays, * would bea 
work, inthis place, of fupererrogation.’ 

In proof of the third point, he ‘had refolved to confult the 
bible :’ but, on fecond thoughts, he defifts; and therefore, if 
his reader has not hitherto agreed with him in fentiment, 
he ‘openly acknowleges that he fhall not be difappointed, if 
he believe not one argument that he ts about to offer.’ 

Dr. V. next proceeds to afirm that our notions of the pro- 
portions and beauty of the human body are arbitrary and fanci- 
ful. ‘ This,’ fays he, * is my fecond premifs.-—What, it will 
be afked, hasall this todo withdrefs? Not much, it muft be 
confefled ; but if there be any connection between thefe pre- 
mifes and the fubject of the work, it is as follows: ‘* Gop 
created man after his own image:”—but, ‘ for the vifible 
image of an invifible, incomprehenfible, and incomparable 
God, a peculiar and moft excellent ftructure and organization 
are neceflary :’ confequently, it is the height of ‘ audacity and 
folly to be always intent on altering our fhape and appearance ; 
as if any deformity which the capricioufnefs of the age gives 
rife to, were more becoming and delightful than the works of 
our omnipotent Creator !” 

Having thus ‘eftablifhed on the firmeft foundation the pre- 
mifes fit for a pleafant and ufeful fuperftru€ture,’ the author 
proceeds in his work :—but firft he takes occafion to pafs a 
fevere cenfure on nurfes for fo * frequently fatiating thofe 
brutal appetites which they are fo infamous for: tippling and 
junketing.’—He next arraigns the practice of ‘ retaining acer- 
taig quantity of wadding to fill up hollows ;’ and then comes to 

4 confider 
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confider the effe& of clothes made too fmall. On this fubjeét; 


he thus elegantly enlarges : 

« The mof general preffure to which the arms are ever fubjeéted 
by the tyrannical laws of drefs is inflicted by the Jeeves of the gowns of 
evomen. Thefe are made to extend almolt, but not entirely, down to 
the elbow. - Men feldom or never fuffer fuch general compreffion of 
the arms from the fmallnefs of the fleeves of their coats, becaufe the 
firure of their arms is different from that of the arms of women; 
owing to their mufcles bcing larger, and {welling more in action, and 
to the interitices between them not being fo completely filled up with 
fat. Every man muft be fenfible of the beauty which a female derives 
from the roundnefs and fmoothnefs of her limbs, and the foftnefs and 
whiténefs of her fkin. Her zates lofe their rotundity in proportion as 
they lofe their fat: and men complain of pain and uneaiinefs from fit- 
ting, when the fat is waited from their g/utei mufcles. In Holland, 
where many women labour as much as men in England, it is very 
common to fee their arms like thofe of men, with {welling mufcles, 
and without either plumpnefs or whitenefs. Do not the breafts of 
women fo white, exuberant, and lovely by nature, become difguftingly 

endulous, olive coloured and flabby, when they lofe their fat? 

‘ I with 1 could perfuade my fair countrywomen to bear with pa- 
tience that complement of fat allotted them by Providence. For it 
is certain, if they defire to be thin when they are fat, the very means 
of rendering themfelves fo, will inevitably rob them of that, which 
by diftinguifhing them from men, rencers them lovely, {moothnefs 
and whitenefs of kin.’ 

After being told that the fleeves of a man’s coat do not prefs 
fo much as thofe of the gowns of women, we were furprized 
to find the following important intelligence : 


‘ T have acoat now in my poffeffion, made fo fmall in the fleeves, 
that if I grafp any thing, whilft 1 wear it, I cannot hold it long ; and 
if I grafp nothing, the veins on the backs of my hands fwell. I 
cannot write with it; for I cannot hold a pen with proper fteadinefs 
and command: nor can I lean for a few minutes only on my def 
without benumbing my fingers.’ 

On the article of ftays, our author is equally eloquent: we 
fhall only mention the refult of one experiment tried on him- 
felf : 


‘ A lady did me the favour to lace a pair of her ftays on me,—fuch 
as are worn in the fathionable world.— She was a handfome woman. 
She was tall, and, as it was agreed, well proportioned. I did not ac- 
quaint her with the object of my curiofity in wearing her ftays, left 
fhe fhould wantonly caufe me to think worfe of ftays than they really 
are, or, cunningly ferving the turn of her own fex, caufe me to think 
better of them. But I left her to lace them on as fhe was ufed. 
When fhe had laced them on, I wore them about ten minutes ; during 
which trme I put myfelf into a variety of attitudes, more particu- 
larly into thofe which females are ofteneft in. Thus I endeavoured 
to form an opinion of the manner in which ftays do harm. Where 
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the capacity of the breaft is greateft, there I found the ftays prefs 
moft. And as their preflure hindered me from making a full infpie 
ration, I foon felt fuch a laffitude and weight at the precordia that I 
thought I fhoukd have fainted before they could poflibly be taken off. 
And even when they were taken off, and for fome time afterwards, fF 


breathed difficultly, felt as if my lungs had not room enough to be 
dilated in, and was both extremely weak and fleepy.’ 

Many other very material topics are learnedly difcufled; and 
the chief inferences from the whole of the eflay are, that we 
{hould clothe ourfelves in flannel, and ‘make our ftockings 


with toes, as gloves are made with fingers.’ Oo 
eo 





Art. V. The Heroic Elegies and other Pieces of Lljwarg Hen, Prince 
of the Cumbrian Britons: with a literal ‘Tranflation by William 
Owen. 8vo. pp. 230. 6s. Boards. Owen. 1792. 

A’ lencth a fpirit of inveftigation feems to have arifen in 

Wales, which promifes to throw much light on the an- 
tiquities of this principality, and to clear up many an obfcure 
point of early Britifh hiftory: may no littlenefs of national 
vanity, no order-/pirit, betray any of the learned inquirers into 
ftatements tending to magnify the knowlege, to embellifh the 
tenets, or to throw back the antiquity, of our ‘old bards, 
the famous Druids!” The exaét truth is always afcertained at 

Jaft, and itidly waftes the literary induftry of many years, and 

of many ftudious men in a given department, to leave an im- 

preflion of doubt, by any thing like an air of the marvellous. 
From Tacitus we learn that, in the time of Agricola, our 

ifland was inhabited by three diftinét races of men. 1. The 
people of Caledonia, (probably Piks,) whofe ruddy hair and 
large limbs pronounced them of German extraction, and who 
no doubt fpoke one of the Gothic diale&s. 2. The Silures, 
whofe full complexions and dark thick-curling hair affimilated 
them to the natives of Spain: thefe feem to have fpoken the 

Iberifh, Irifh, or Erfelanguage. 3. The Cumbrians, whofe 

perfons, religion, and fpeech differed little from thofe of the 

northern inhabitants of Gaul. Thefe laft formed at that time 
the great body of the Britifh nation, and, when compreffed 
into Cumberland, Wales, and Cornwall, by the Saxon and 

Danifh fettlers on the Eaftern coaft, feem to have expelled the 

Silures into Ireland: unlefs the difference between the Welfh 

and Cornifh dialects be beft explained by fuppofing the Silures 

to have been abforbed into the former tribe. It is the religion, 
the conftitution, the manners, the fcience, the language, and 
the hiftory, of the Cumbrian race, which Mr. Owen illuf- 
trates, in the curious differtation on Bardifm, which accom- 
panies the volume now before us. Under the name of Celts, 

7 7 Pelloutier, 
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Pelloutier confounds thefe three races, and Mr. Pinkerton two 
of them, the Iberian and Cumbrian. , 

From Mr. Owen’s account, it appears that the Cumbrian 
nations were divided into the bards, and the unlettered. To 
the bard, it was forbidden to bear arms, or to become a 
party in a difpute ; nor was a naked weapon evefi to be held 
in his prefence. If a bard appeared in his whole-coloured robe, 
even between armies in the heat of action, both parties would 
inftantly defift. Diodorus Siculus alludes to this fact, but at- 
tributes it miftakenly to the harmony of their lyres. The 
bards were divided into Bards Braint, who were the civil ma- 
ciftrates or judges, and Bards Druid, who were the priefts of’ 
the community. The Braints wore fky-blue and the Druids 
white robes. ‘To the bards were attached an‘executive power 
called Ovydd, alfo diftinguifhed by a peculiar habit, a green 
one, and forming an order to which the laity thought it ho- 
nourable to belong. All thefe clafles were felected at the 
pleafure of the bards from among their awenyddion or pupils. 
The elections were made publicly at a gorfedd, or meeting of 
bards, which was held every three months at fixed places, 
in the open air. ‘The place was fet apart by forming a circle 
of ftones, within which the bards ftood’ bare-footed and bare» 
headed, to recite the bardic traditions, laws, &c. The cere- 
mony ufed on opening a meeting confifted in fheathing a fword, 
and placing it on the central ftone. At thefe meetings, (which 
feem to have been a kind of quarter-feffions,) the punifhment 
of excommunication was inflicted ; and fometimes human fa- 
crifices were offered, which Mr. Owen afferts to have been no 
more than the public execution of criminals, amid fymptoms of 
national mourning and religious horror, highly’ honourable to 
the public virtue of the people. 

Mr. Owen gives a moft pleafing pi@ure ‘of the religion of 
the Druids, which, he fays, is no more inimical to chriftian- 
ity than the patriarchal theifm of Noah and of Abraham. He 
attributes to it a fevere and inflexible morality. Its doétrine of 
the tranfmigration of fouls has been held by many chriftians, 
{n analyzing its principles, he is Mtruck by the furprizing coinci- 
dence between them and thofe of the amiable fociety of Quakers. 
‘It is obfervable, (fays he,) that this fect originally appeared 
under the name of feekers, and very generally, if not firft, in 
South Wales. It is known that George Fox arranged his 
fyfterth, after availing himfelf of the experience and labours of 
William Erbury and Walter Cradock, natives of that part of 
Wales where the bardic infitution was preferved. The 
Welth quakers ftill hold their meetings inthe open air, mofttly 
in a circular inclofure called Monwent.’ The more this mat 
ter is confidered, the more probable, we doubt not, it will ape 
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pear thatthe mafterly policy, with which the quaker- fect is in- 
ternally organmed and geverned, was not the contrivance of 
fo extravagant a fanatic as (seorge Fox: nor the fyf{tematic 
tendency of its principles to reduce all revealed religion to al- 
legory, a likely {peculation of his ignorant and turbulent fol- 
lowers: one of whom, according to Sewel and Neal, came 
in 1656 to the door of the parliament-houfe with a drawn 
fword, and wounded feveral who were prefent, faying he was 
infpired by the Holy Spirit. Mr. Owen gives copious extracts 
from the moral maxims of the bards, which are compofed in 
triplets: they are greatly inferior to the book of Proverbs. He 
annexes mapy tranflations frem their rules of the poetic art. 
He fays of the Welth language, that it bears ftrong marks 
of having been framed by a people highly cultivated and in- 


formed. Lord Monboddo fays the fame of the Greek. Is- 


Mr. Owen very fure that it is impofible to explain the form- 
ation of the Welfh tongue by the progrefflive abridgment of 
barbarous circumlocutions? The inquiry is important, as it 
would go far to determine a queftion lately agitated, whether 
nations, onee informed and civilized, do occafionally relapfe 
into grofs barbarifm. Mr. Owen concludes with fome phi!o- 
logical remasks on the Welfh alphabet. Surely it would be 
convenient, once for all, to adopt the & as a character for ex- 
prefiang the 44, or chi of the Greeks, whofe found is of frequent 
occusrence in the Welfh and other languages, and may fitly be 
reprefented by this ufelefs letter, which, where it is not a meie 
hk, has this found already. 

We have been more particular in analyzing the inquiry con- 
cerning bardifm, conceiving it of more general intereft, than 
we fhall be in examining the reft of the book, which contains 
the biography and remains of Liywarq, the aged. Mr. Owen 
fhould have accurately defcribed the manufcripts, whence he 
derives the facts and the remains. He tells us moft confidently 
that Llywargq was defeended from Coel king of Britain, and was 
a gueft of Arthur. Yet the very exiftence of a native refident 
fovereign of the name of Arthur has been difputed. He tells us 
with equal confidence that Liywarq lived'150 years. It fhould 
feem that the patriarchal religion beftowed a patriarchal length 
of life. The whole tradition of the poetry alfo required 
vouchers: as. it is faid to have been the practice of the later 
bards to afcribe their own poems to the celebrated names of 
elder time. Wemuft acknowlege, however, that the internal 
evidence from the fentiments in the poems, (for of the lan- 
guage and pedigrees we profefs not to judge,) {carcely affords 
a pretence for queftioning their authenticity. Nor can it 
be doubted that, in the fixth century, Wales, Cornwall, and 
Britany, were the moft favoured feats of civilizauon in Europe. 


In 
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In the cafe of Offian, and in that of Rowley, the interefts of 
modern glory required the afcription of their poems to living 
writers : not fo, in the prefent inftance. 

We fhall extraét the elegy on Geraint ab Erbin, prince of 
Devon, who is probably the fame knight fo celebrated in the 
romances of Britany by the name of Geron the courteous: 


« When Geraint was born, the gates of heaven were open, 
Chrift then granted what was reguefted, 
A countenance beautiful, the glory of Britain. 


¢ Let all celebrate the red-ftained Geraint 
Their lord ; 1 will alfo praife Geraint, 
The Saxon’s foe, the friend of faints. 


‘ Before Geraint, the terrifier of the foe, 
I faw the fteeds hagged with mutual toil from battle, 
Where, after the thout was given, frightful deeds began. 


* Before Geraint, that breathed terror on the foe, 
I faw fteeds bearing the maimed fharers of their toil ; 


And after the fhout of war a fearful obfcurity. 


© At Lhagborth* I faw the noify tumult, 
And biers with the dead drenched in gore, 
And ruddy men rom the onfet of the foe. 


* Before Geraint, the molefter of the enemy, 
I {aw the fteedswhite with foam, 
And after the fhout of battle a fearful torrent. 


* At Llngborth I faw the rage of flaughter, 
And biers with flain annumerable, 
And red-ftain’d men from the affault of Geraint. 


‘ At Liongberth I faw the gufhing of blood, 

And biers with dead from the rage of weapons, 

And red-ftained men from the affault of death. 

«In Liongborth I faw the quick-impelling fpurs 

Of men, who would not flinch from the dread of the fpear, 
And the quafling of wine out of the bright glafs, 


‘ In Liongborth | faw a {moaking pile, 
And men enduring the want of fu‘tenance, 
i And defeat, after the excefs of feaftings. 
‘In Liongborth I faw the weapons 
Of heroes, with gore faft dropping, 
Aad after the fhout a fearful return to earth, 
‘ In Liongborth | {aw the edges of blades in coataét, 


Men furrounded with terrour, ard blood on the brow, 
Before Geraint, the great fon of his father. 

* In Liongdorth I {aw hard toiling 

Amidft the ftones, ravens featting on entrails, 

And on the chieftain’s brow a crimfon gath. 





° The Haven of Ships, fome harbour on the South coatt, probably 
Portfmouth.’ 
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¢ At Llongborth I faw a tumuliuous running 

Of men together, and blood about the fect :— 

‘s Thofe that are the men of Geraint, make hafte!’’ 
«In Liongborth | faw x confufed conflict, 

Men ttriving together, and blood to the knees, 
From the:aiiault of the great fon of Erbin. 


¢ At Llongborth was Geraint flain, 
A {trenuous warrior from the woodland of Dyvnaint*, 
Slaughtering his foes as he fell: 


© At Llonztorth were flainto Arthur 
Valiant men, who hewed down with feel ; 
He was the emperor, and conductor of the toil of war. 


‘ Under the thigh of Geraint were {wift racers, 

With long legs, that fed on the grain of the deer, 

Their courfe was like the confuming fire on the wild hills. 

* Under the thigh of Gerasnt were fleet runners, 

With long hams, fattened with corn ; 

They werered ones; their.affqult was like the bold eagles. 

‘ Under Geraint’s thigh were fleet ranners, 

With long legs, they fcattcred about the grain ; 

‘They were ruddy ; their affault was hke tne white eagles. 

* Under Geraint’s thigh were fleet runners, =~ 

With long legs, high-mettled, fed with grain; . 

They were ruddy ; bold their affauit, like the red eagles. 

‘ Under Geraint’s taigh were fleet racers, 

Long their legs; their food was corn ; 

Red were they ; fierce their courfe, like the brown eagles, 

* Swift racers were under the thigh of Geraiat 5 

Their legs were long ;_ they well deferved the grain ; 

Red were they ; bold their courfe, as the grey eagles. 

‘ Swift racers were under the thigh of Gerant; 

Whole legs were long ; they were reared wp with corn, 

They were red ones; their affau!t was as the black eagles, 

* Swift racers were under the thigh of Gerazne ; 

Whoie legs were long ; wheat their corn ; 

They red ones were ; their aflault was as the fpotted eagles. 

* Swift racers were underthe thigh of Geracnt ; 

Whole legs were long ; they were fatiated with grain ; 

They were grey, with tails tipt with filver.. 

May the author fpeedily favour us wich the works of Ta- 
liefin and the whole feries of Britifh bards! It had been eafy to 


confult {till more the reputation of thefe venerable fathers of 


fong, by giving to the words-of the verfion an arrangement lefs 


unmufical, and to the phrafeology more refemblance to'that of 
Offian’s editor, which is remarkably convenient for rendering 
with elegance the complex epithets of rude poetry. This 
might have been: accomplifhed by a-{kilful Rand, without any 
facrifice of precifion. | . 





7 "Tay: 
‘ * Dyvnaint implies a country abounding with deep vales, and is 
the antient name of Devonthire.’ 
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Art. VI. 4 Letter to the Right Honaurable the Prefident, Vice-Pref- 
dents, and the Reft of the Noblemen and Gentlemen, of the Society for 
” “the Encouragement of Arts, Manufacures, and Commerce. By 
. James Barry, R.A. Profeffor of Painting to the Royal Academy. 

8vo. pp.1ol. 1s.6d, Cadell. 1793. 

r. Barry has long been known to the public, not only asa 
M practical painter of the firft merit, diftinguifhed by the. 
claflical tafte and antique purity of his defigns, but alfo as a 
literary theorift, important for his profound knowlege of art, 
and refpectable for the lofty moral {pirit which he has ever la- 
boured to inculcate as the fevere duty of artifts, and the 
higheft embellifhment of their productions. This letter has 
for its objecis to publifh a few perfonal explanations ; to adver- 
tize engravings, executed under his direction, of the celebrated 
feries of pictures on human culture, with which he has deco- 
rated the rooms of the fociety * ; to account for the alterations 
in the difpofition and even nomenclature of his figures, which, 
from moiives of tafte or of virtue, he has thought fit to in- 
troduce; and to throw together fome admirable thoughts on 
that branch of public inftruction, which regards the influence 
of religion, and of the arts, on human culture and national glory. 
We forbear to animadvert on any fymptoms that occur of a 
temper which is ufual in virtuous genius, and akin to the irri- 
tability of Roufleau : it were too painful to believe that fuch a 
man as this has really experienced the fyftematic perfecution of 
‘long, fteadily continued Machiavellian induftry.’ © It will not 
be expected that we fhould here either attempt any critique on 
the paintings themfelves, or offer any prefumptuous decifion on 
the comparative merit of thefe mafter-pieces : but we fhall ex- 
tract Mr. Barry’s account of the elyfium, which realizes to the 
vifual eye Dr. Prieftley’s fublime religious theory of the firf? re- 
Jurreétion, which is to allemble only the eminently wife and 
good, of every age and clime, on the paradifaical furface of a 
renovated earth, With Mr. Barry, we fhall glance along the 
whole arrangement of thofe illuftrious perfonages, beginning 
with 

‘ Thales, Cartefius, Archimedes, and friar Bacon, who are be 


tween the ipectator and the {phere of a folar fyftem, which the angel 
is explaining to Sir Ifaac Newton, Gallilco, Copernicus, and Lord 
Bacon. Next the inferior angel, who is holding the veil which had 


covered the folar fyftem, is Columbus, with the chart of his voyage 


in his hand: before him fits Epaminondas with his fhield hanging 
from his fhoulder, forming part of a group with Socrates, the elder 





* Engravings which will, perhaps, acquire, with pofteritv, a value 
fuperior to thofe of Titian’s Triumphs of Fame, &c. afier’Petrarch. 
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Brutus, Cato, Sir Thomas More, and the younger Brutas, behind 
whem fits William Molyneux, with his book of the cafe of freland in 
his hand: higher up are the famous Robert Boyle, Hippocrates, and 
Dr. Harvey, and from them extending in aline back again, are 
Plato, Ariftotle, Zeno, Locke, and Shaftfbury, who are approach- 
ing to the group of legiilators, who occupy nearly the center of the 
print. This group begins with Numa; next him and more aivanced 
is Lycurgus, looking over that peaceful code of equal laws, by which 
William Penn, who is holding them forth, produced that extenfive 
happinefs which is in vain fought for from martial atchievements ; 
between Penn and king Alfred, who, with a kind of exultation, leans 
his hand on Penn’s fhoulder, is partly feen that delight of human 
kind the emperor Titus: in the fame range, on the other fide of Al- 
fred, are Antoninus, Trajan, Edward the Black Prince, Andrea 
Doria, Peter the Great of Ruffia, and Henry the Fourth of France, 
who holds in hishaad his favourite {cheme for the pacification of Eu- 
rope; on the other fide of the angelic guard, amongft the patrons of 
thofe ingenious arts that help to humanize fociety, 1s our poor King 
Charles the Firtt, Colbert, Leo the ‘Tenth, Francis the Firlt, Lord 
Arundel, and Louis the Fourteenth, 

« When one reflects on the national conduct, its extreme peevifh- 
nefs in the time of our accomplifhed and not very faulty prince 
Charles the Firft, and the extreme indulgence and national good hu- 
mour in the times of thofe two monfters of favage cruelty, and bane- 
ful, malignant hypocrify, Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth, it affords 
a ftriking tremendous inftance of the long and rigid difcipline necel- 
fary to form virtue, either private or public, and of the dreadful ftate 
of human nature without it. Not to go further than a mere glance at the 
matter turnithed by Tytler and Whitaker of Manchefter, in the affair 
of Mary Queen of Scots; and at the infulting mock trial which pre- 
eeded the murder of that graceful ornament of his country, Sir Thomas 
More and his worthy companion Fifher. No doubt the thameful influ- 
ence of terror,-fubordination and flavifh acquielcence, was then at the 
height, and exhibited a fcene which, however difgraceful to the 
many, feems to have been peculiarly contrived to give every luftre 
and advantage to the heroic fortitude and virtue which but appeared 
to fuffer when it really triumphed. ’”1is much to be doubted whe- 
ther virtue could even have had this advantage under the baneful hy- 
pocrify of Elizabeth, and whether it would not have been fo contrived 
that the reputation fhould have been murdered as well as the perfun. 
The immortal Bacon, the wifeit and greateft, would not have been 
the meaneft of mankind had he lived in times when the exercife of 
his aftonithing powers might have been employed more agreeably to 
hisinclinations, which after all appear deeply rooted inevery graceful 
and becoming virtue. But making his outfet under the influence of 
that fiend Elizabeth and her hoary veterans, in all the political ini- 
quity which contaminated human intercourfe, what virtue, however 
rooted, could thrive or efcape infection. We cannot then be fur- 
prifed at the meannefs, bafenefs, and ingratitude which he fhewed on 
the fall of his benefaGtor Effex, and on fome other occafions after- 

wards, 
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wards, in the remaining part of hiscareer, Blackftone, fpeaking of 
the pufillanimous parliaments in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
feems to lay the greatett ftrefs of his cenfure upon one of them, 
which, as he fays, ‘ to its eternal difgrace pafled a ftatute whereby it 
was enaéted, that the king’s proclamations fh-uld have the force of 
ats of parliament.’’ Yet, furely this was not the worft that could 
or did happen, and there can be no great wonder, if men, as zealous 
for the interefts and honour of humanity, as this learned Judge was 
for legal and conititutional forms, fhould in the fullaefs of their 
hearts, with that a great part of the tranfa@tions of thofe reigns had 
been folely the ak of royal proclamations, that iniquity had not 
been extended beyond the royal tyrant, and that from the fervile 
hopes of court favour, or the fears of its vengeance, houfes of 
Lords, Commons, and Courts of Juftice had not been induced to 
come forward with fuch fanétions and .colourable appearances as 
fhould remove all perfonal odium, perplex future inquiry, with the 
herd at leaft, and by thus affording all wifhed-for concealment and’ 
fecurity, give tyranny its full {wing and vent. ’— 

‘ Over thefe patrons of arts are the Sycionian maid, Nicholas Peuffin, 
and old Cofmo de Medicis. Behind Apelles, whois painting, are 
Corregio, Titian, Da Vinci, M. Angelo, and Rafaelle: between 
the hands and head of the angelic guard appears Rubens, and near 
his wing Hogarth; over Hogarth are Henry Fieiding, Thomfon, 
Goldfmith, Richardfon, Addifon, Dryden, Gray, Mafon, Pope, 
Sterne, Cervantes, Erafmus, and Swift. Over Swift, in the centre 
of the upper range, fits Homer finging to his lyre, and attending to 
him; on his left hand, are Virgil, Fenelon, Taffo, Ariofto, Dante, 
Petrarch, and Laura; on hisright are Milton, Shakefpeare, Spen- 
fer, Chaucer, Horace, Sappho, Alczus, Offian, Moliere, Terenee, 
Racine, Corneille, Ben Jonfon, the line of fimilar chara&ers of both 
fexes continving on each fide till they are immerfcd in that diftance 
and indiftin€tnefs which binds the compofition together, on one fide 
terminating in adoration, on the other in that limb of a great eircle 
of intelligence governing matter, and reprefenting the fyftem of 
fyitcms, where angels, each charged with a folar fyitem, are rapidly 
moving on in the fame direétion, and apparently revolving about a 
centre which is out of the picture, to which alfo the incenfing and, 
adoration are direéted, and from whence the glory and light proceed 
that illuminate the whole compofition. Over Dr. Harvey, Hippo- 
crates and Boyle, and nearly in the fame range with the angel, who 
is ftrewing flowers over Penn and the otherlegiflators,is a Pope lying 
along, let him be Adrian talking with father Paul, Grotius, Bifhop 
Berkley, and the jefuit Mariana: in the continuation of this line of 
hgures are angels prefenting, and, as it were, interceding for Bruhma, 
Confucius, Mango Capac, and fuch legiflators and founders of pe- 
lities whofe information was inadequate tothe purity of their intentions. 
As to whatever is more perfect in thefe feveral ways (as Mofes, the 
prophets, and fuch facred charatters) the imagination will naturally 
carry them into the {paces where particulars are not feen, nearer the 
Divinity, or into thofe great groups at a diftance immerfed in gtorv. 
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. ,€ The mioft advanced figure is the angelic minifter of divine juftice 
weighing the good and evil, and with her hand raifed and face 
turned away, appearing fhocked at the preponderancy of evil, co- 
@perating with the expreflion of the inferior angel on the fide of the 
light fcale, who.may be fuppofed the difappointed guardian ; whilft 
the tip of a fend’s wing. appearing on the fide of the heavy feale, give 
{uficient indications how the matter terminates.. Over.thele figures 
is-an angel, with a book in her lap, and explaining fomething to thofe 
two excellent maiters, of the analogy between religion and nature, 
Pafcal and Bifhop Butler. ! 
, * Under that line of angelic guards who are fitting on the rock 
which terminates the elyfium, is a group precipitating into the infernal 
regions, confifting of acharacter emaciated with the mileries of lux- 
ury and ambition, and bedizened with thofe infignia of ftar and gar- 
ter, which are not always the reward of honeft endeavours: the next 
seprefents the horrors that arife from the confcioufnefs of abufed 
time, even of that which is only mif-fpent in gambling and fuch 
wretched trifling. Next him is one with vipers pulling him by the: 
ears,,a dagger in each: hand and a bandage over his eyes,: repre- 
fenting- one of thofe wilfully blind mifcreants who gratify pride, envy, 
aad malignity, by the facility with which they receive and give cur-' 
rency to whatever may tend to lower, defile, and obliterate excel! 
lenge i his neceflary,inftrument, the literary hireling, is in the famet 
hne, witha mafk raifed from his face, a dagger in one hand, and m: 
the other a printed paper, containing any or every anonymous fcan- 
dal which may coincide with the views of his employers. ‘The next» 
figures are a mifer,,a warriour, a glutton, and a female figure,’ 
which continue-the group down to a great hand ftretched outof depth: 
and darknefsinto which the whole.is pulled. . - 

‘ The three figures floating’ down the fiery torrent reprefent the 
abufes of power and public confidence: a defpot tearing his hair and 
goawing the fceptre he had wickedly employed: a political pope, 
loaded with the terraqueous globe, typifying thofe temporalities and 
mere. mundane grandeur of which, according to the New Teita- 


ment, the devil is the prince, and with which the fpiritual exercife 


of the keys could have had no conneétion: however, that matter has 
been long fince at an end, and even perhaps it might have been then 
permitted as a neceflary check for the other extreme, in order to 
counterwoyk the-bratality of the ignorant military defpots, whether 
in fingle perfons, or in baronial ariftocracies, amongf whom Europe 
was divided in thofe dark ages after the northern irruptions, and who 
would be inclined to difpofe of bifhopricks, parifhes and abbeys, as 
they would any other greater or {maller feofs, upon thofe they were 
moft willing to favour, without regard to any other qualifications. 
The inconvenience attending the introduétion of the properly quali- 
fied foreigners whom the pope fhould fend, could be of no great du- 
ration, as it would and did eventually produce the fame qualifications 
amongift the natives, and was perhaps the fureft means of introducing 
all mental culture, arts, and letters. Statutes of premunire and 
pragmatic would be foon reforted to, and a way paved for ufhcring 
in thofe legitimate ideas of Auman rights, which alone can give re- 
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{pectability and veneration to political inititutions ; and let it be fur- 
ther remembered that thofe arts which have civilized and polifhed Eu- 
rope were the confequence of that culture derived from the inde- 
pendence and even, to fay the worft, criminal affluence of the Roman 
pontiffs, which could never have been expected had that fee de- 
pended on the emperors. After all this, when it be recollected that 
the affairs of religion, like every thing elfe in this world, are com- 
mitted to the hands of men, and not of angels, and that every man 
is anfwerable but for the ufe or abufe of his part of it, thereis no 
great matter for complaint. Chrifiian charity may be admirably and 
amply exercifed on all fides, and what remains to the popes at prefent 
(like the facred territory of the Eleans) is nothing more than fufh- 
cient to preferve that decorum and becoming exterior which for the 
honour of Europe it fhould not want: and a fpeculator upon the 
quantum of political happinefs in this age of enquiry and effort for 
civil improvement, might, every thing fairly confidered, be jultified 
in fuppofing that the portion of territory which the church pofleffes 
in Italy could not be in better hands than thofe of the literate, peace= 
ful, exemplary veterans in which it is placed. As to the other 
figure with the folemn league and covenant in his hands, it is alfo like 
that of the political pontiff, a mere bugbear, introduced out of com- 
pliment to vulgar, antiquated prejudices; for the diffenters at pre- 
fent are amonglt the foremoit and moft difinterefted friends of general 
hberty and equal laws both civil and religious.’ 

Mr. Barry then apologizes for having trufted to the decla-. 
mations of Raynal concerning W. Penn, and reftores to Ceci- 
jius Lord Baltimore the honour of firft eftablifhing by law the 
political equality of religious fe&ts : onthe defirablenefs of which 
in this country Mr. Barry expatiates with much novelty, learn- 
ing, and tafte. He alfo here fugeefts a coalition between the 
churches of England and of Rome; for which no doubt the 
times are ripe, and which would furnifh a favourable opportu- 
nity for increafing the pomp of worfhip in our eftablifhed 
churches, and for converting them into galleries of the fine 
arts. It is for the learned among the catholics to ftate the 
terms on which they could accept benefices in the church of 
England. To the recognition of the pope, as fpiritual head of 
the church, there can te little objection: -- it would tend to 
weaken that alliance between the church and the ftate, which is 
by fome confidered as hoftile to civil liberty :—but the celibacy 
of the priefthood, that ceremony of the mafs which almott 
renders the prieft himfelf an object of worfhip, and the price 
tice of auricular confeffion continued after the age of majority 
and the firft ¢ommunion, ought, with the civil goveruor, -to 
be obftacies. The obvious preparation for fuch a change 
would be arepeal of the aét of uniformity, and a marked pa- 


+ 


tronage of thoie among the Englifh clergy, who, when thus 
set at liberty, fhould be moft active in conciiating iheir feveral 
hearers to this fraternal union. It is proper, toc, that the 
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atrons of advowfons be confulted about a public religion, 
which were beft accompl:ifhed by leaving them at liberty to 

refent to ordained priefts of whatfoever particular tenets. 

hus would any religion, to which the mafs of property may 
lean, every where become poflefled of fanctioned temples in 

roportion to the opulence of its followers. Should opinions 
difcordant and alarming here and there break oat within the 
precinGs of the privileged worfhip, be it obferved that, in 
proportion to the number of heretical pulpits, would be the 
number of proteftant feClaries attracted back within the pale 
of the eftablifhment ; and that itis much more dificult to enlift 
them at firft, than to difcipline their opinions afterward, along 
with thofe of their fellow-worfluippers. If thefe changes be 
worth the attempt to attain them, they fhould be purfued 
quickly ; before the veneration for antient doctrines be ex- 
tinct, and while aipisit of change, rather than a fettled fyftem, 
characterizes our inquiring theologians. * The flighteit in- 
dulgence of imagination, (fays Mr. Barry,) might incline one 
to think that God Almighty in the arrangement of events has 
put it inthe power of our governors now to effeQ, what the 
Adrians, the Sarpis, the Grotiuses, and fuch like excellent 
men, panted after, but could not obtain.’ 





Art. VII. Ver-Vert; or, ike Parrot of Nevers: a Poem. In 
four Cantos. Freely tranflatedfrom the French of J. B. Greflet. 


arESoeg, 40- pp. 48. 2s. 6d. Bell, Oxford-flreet. 1793. 


W?» gave our opinion of this humorous produétion, and of 

an anonymous tranflation of it, (faid to have been the 
performance of the late Mr. John Gilbert Cooper,) upward 
of thirty years ago *. 

The prefent tranflator, in his addrefs to the reader, has ine 
ferted a fhort account of the life and writings of the late M. 
Greflet, as well as of the celebrity of this particular poem; 
and, ina note, he fays: ‘ Since writing this, I have learned 
that there is a tranflation of the whole, or a‘part of it ¢, by 


Mr. Gilbert Cooper, in fome collection of fugitive pieces tf, 


which I have not feen ||.” We are inclined to think the 
tranflator fincere in this declaration: becaufe Mr. Cooper 
feems to have fucceeded fo well as to preclude the neceflity of a 





* See our Review for 1759, vol. xx. p. 225. 
+ Mr. Cooper’s Tranflation contains the whole. 
t Itis in The Repofitory, printed for Dilly. 
| Our records tellus, that Mr. Cooper’s tranflation was firft pub- 
lifhed fngly by Dodiley, in a 4to pamphlet, price ts, 6d. 
new 
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new plumage for Ver-Vert. Previoufly, indeed, to the pub- 
lication of Mr. Cooper’s verfion, we had been fomewhat dif- 
gufted with that lively gentleman’s flippancy and felf-import- 
ance ; yet we pafled a fentence on his tranflation of Ver-vert, 
«hich we have no occafion either to refcind or difclaim, at the 
diftance of fo many years: ‘* The ingenious tranflator of the 
poem before us has fucceeded, perhaps, better than any other 
writer in imitating the French familiar flyle and irregular verfi- 
fication. His diétion is fo light, fo ambling, and foeafy; and 
he appears to be himfelf, ail the while, fo perfectly degagé ; thas 
a ftranger to the idioms of our tongue might be apt totake him 
for a Frenchman in good earneft ;—and we mutt ingenuoufly 
confefs that we have read this tranflation with pleafure *.”’ 

The prefent verfion has been made in heroic meafure, or in 
the verfification of the Rape of the Lock, more than in that of 
Greflet: but this can be no objection with thofe who are un- 
acquainted with the numbcrs of the original. 

Though the French language (as we have formerly ob- 
ferved,) be ‘* lefs adapted tothe fublime fpecies of poetry than 
moft others in Europe,” juftice obliges us to allow that, in 
the gay and playful ftyle, it is unrivalled; and in this fpecies of 
poetry, La Fontaine, Chaulieu, Voltaire, Greflet, &c. may 
be placed high in the rank of original writers. ‘This opinion is 
fo general, among the judges of French literature, that we cer- 
tainly run no rifque of incurring the cenfare of finguiarity, by 
maintaining it. 

Though the tranflation before us is faid, in the title, to be 
free, it feems to be more literally and /inea/ly clofe than the 
former. As we have already given the plan of this play- 
ful produétion in our xxth volume, we fhal! now only extrac& 
a few paffages as fpecimens of the new verfification. 

The high favour, in which the young feathered friar fiood in 
the convent, is thus defcribed : 

* As reafon’s age he had not yet attatn’d, 

His frolic freedoms never were reftrain’d : 

Say whaz he lift, or do whate’er he wii!; 

None took offence —’twas ‘* charming, charming,”’ ftill. 

Whether he half-unveii’d their hidden charms, 

Or tore their bands, or bit their milk-white arms; 

Flatter’d, or whiftled ; humm'd a z/aln, or feng: 

"Twas right—for He, like Krwas, could do no curang. 
* Yet had he, in his fportiog and his fpeech, 

That modeft air which convents only teach : 

Such as in docile nevices appears 

So pretty—during their probation-years.’ 





* Sceour Review for 1759, vol. xx. p. 226, 
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' His readinefs at repartee, his powers of imitation, and his 
iz conformity to the fanctity of the place, procured him not only 
tid-bits, but unbounded fondnefs and indulgence : 

¥ ¢ When night approach’d, he, like a Su/tan, chofe 

r The fav’ rite cell in which he would repofe. 


Nice was, indeed, his choice ; for, it appears, 
He never harbour’d with a nan of years : 
But where he found a nunlet young and neat, 
| "Yhere he was fure to make his ev’n-retreat, 
" Upon the box, her Agnu/es * that kept 
And other holy toys, he perch’d, and flept. 
Whether, with her, his ev’ning hymn he faid ; 
Or, gracelefs, went, without a prayer, to bed; 
It is not known.’— 
¢ But foon as break of day begins to peep ; 
And bufy bells roufe lazy nuns from fleep ; 
He too awakes, to view with curious eyes, 
| Frefh from her couch, the lovely veftal rife : 
To fee her lave, and drefs—in fhort, to fhare 
My In all her little toilet’s morning care. 
: JYoilet, I fay, but fay in lowly tone, 
What to the vulgar ought not to be known— 
Toilet, 1 fay—For I have heard it faid, 
That nuns themfelves callin the toilet’s aid 
| To raife their charms, and make them ftill appear 
| Devoutly decent, e’enin holy gear.’ 


1 His loquacity and eloquence are celebrated in the following 
| lines : 
| ‘ We may fuppofe, that, in a fchool like this, 

| To have the gift of {peech he could not mifs. 

| The gift of fpeech fo fully he poffefs’d, 

That, fave at meals, his tongue was ne’er at retft, 

i And fo correétly all his words he {poke 

: As if he-read his leffon in a book !?— 

‘In that learn’d refidence he had, indeed, 

The means abundant, that to {cience lead. 

There, all the chriffmas-carols, old or new, 

By mem’ry many fapient fifters knew. 

This precious lore our parrot took fo faft, 

That he his tutoreffes foon furpats’d. 

He mimick’d e’en the languor of their tones, 

Their fighs, their fobbings, and their dove-like moans. 

To tum up all, this well inflructed friar 

Knew all that’s known by moruers of the choir.’ 


His fame was not confined to the convent or town of Ne- 

















, «° An Agnus, or Agnus Dei, is a circular piece of white wax, 

ftamped with the figure of a lamb; folemnly blefled by the Pope; 

fr - and kept as a fort of tali/man by the devout of the Romish Church.’ 
Id vers; 
» 
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vers; it had extended to Nantes, where the nuns of the vifta- 
tion had fo much curiofity excited by the extraordinary reports 
of his virtues and talents, that they wrote a letter to the fupe- 
rior of the convent at Nevers, entreating her to permit Friar 
Ver-Vert to make them a vifit. This requeft being granted, 


with great reluctance, — 
‘ The morn arrives, the fad, the fatal morn, 
When VER-VERT mutt be to the veffel borne. 
Ah! how fhalll, e’en aided by the mufe, 
Be able here to paint their dear adieus ? 
Noturtle yet, forfaken by her mate, 
More mourn’d her lols, than now did fitter Kave : 
Nor fhe alone—for ev’ry lifter ftrove 
By fome kind token to exprefs her love. 
By turns, they fnatch’d him from each other’s arms, 
They ftroke, they kifs, and weep o’er all his charms.’ 


Alas! in going down the Loire, 
« In the fame galliot, that our hero bore, 
Of other paflengers were half a fcore. 
A pair of playful nymphs, two droll gafcoons, 
A monk, a friar, and twoor three dragoons.’ 
The language and manners of thefe fellow-travellers fo cor« 
rupted the morals and depraved the {peech of Ver-vert, that— 


’ In three fhort days he 
Not only underitands whate’er they fay, 
But talks as firm and fluently as they.’ 
At length his arrival is announced at the convent in Nantes 5 
when, 
‘ Tothe great parlour with uncommon fpeed 
Mothers and fifters inftantly proceed : 
All order laid afide, each onward rufhes : 
Nun Jjoftles nun, and novice novice pufhes : 
E’en mother 4xzgeligue, at full four-fcore, 
Was feen to run, who never ran before. 
« Allcome, all fee this object of delight; 
And all are ravifh’d at the charming fight. 
Nor without reafon—for the rogue had not 
Of his attractions lofta fingle jot. 
His crimes had nothing in his form derang’d : 
A fingle plume its colour had not chang’d. 
Nay, his new, pert, and petit-maitre-air, 
His warlike look, and confidential flare 
Enhanc’d his other beauties—Why, juftheav’n ! 
Should fuch attraétions toa knave be given ? 
Why fhould not thofe, who are devoid of grace, 
Have reprobation’s marks upon their face ?? 
Inftead, however, of the wife and pious bird which report 
had made them expe, they find him vulgar, infolent, and 
profligate. 
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profligate. He curfes, fwears, and accofts the holy abbefs and 
the pious fifters with the moft grofs and indecent ribaldry. 
Grieved and indignant at the fcanda} brought on their order, 
by the education which he was fuppofed to have received in the 
convent at Nevers, they fend him back by the fame convey- 
ance ; and, in this fecond voyage, he is not f{uppofed to have 
purified his language and morals by better company than before: 


fo that, 
¢ Not Icfs offenfive to the Newers-faints 
Was his behaviour, than tothole of Nanies.— 
Shock’d at his dire apoitacy, — 
It was decreed, that 
—— — He muft fat 
On bread and water, till iwo months be paft ! 
As many more, although allow’d to eat, 
He muit remain in abfolute retreat ! 
And, worft of all, one word he muft not fay 
Till four junations more have roll’d away.’ 


At length— 
‘ ——-——~— He appears contrite, 

Nor longer talks the language of dragoons, 
Lewd girls, rude failors, and profane buffoons ; 
But fympathizes with each pious note, 
That by nis new direttrefs he is taught —— 
Suci fymproms of repentance could not fail 
W xh the molt rigid cafuit to prevail.’ 

Abfolution being granted, all is joy and feftivity in the 
convent :—but the exceflive kindnefs of the facred fifters ta 
their penitential brother fent him abruptly to the celeftial 
regions : 

‘ So long accuftomed to a diet fpare, 
This glut of luxury he could not bear: 
With fugar cloy’d, and by liqueurs opprett, t 





He drops his head upon his heaving breatt, 
And fofily finks into eternal ref.’ 
The moral of this tale is exprefled in the following lines : 


‘It has been fated, as a certain thing, 
That little good accrues from travelling. 
That trade of running up and down the world 
Has many a chriftian into error hurl’d. 
Better in virtuous ignorance remain, 
And live, at home, a pleas’d unpolith’d fwain 5 
Than, hunting knowlege through earth’s various climes, 
Come loaded back with foliy and with crimes.’ 


This tranflation is unequal]: there are many faulty rhymes, 
and ‘ome profaic lines:—indeed the whole verfion more fre- 
quently gives us the fen/e, than the gay and fportive turn, of the 
original : yet there are parts of it which may be juftly preferred 


to the performaace..of Cooper. DY B-y 
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[Aes cle concluded frome th ‘aj? Keview, p. 4396] 
yw our former article relative to this work, we confidered, at 
I tome length, the contents of the firlt volume: we are now, 
therefore, to proceed to the icc 
Ner bevias this volume with the following 


; he icrentinic Cpaveaiel OC oad aad 


tae »r? . 
pall Oj ) i ical PcicAatOlss ° 


‘Man, nin fectety, where civil’zation has been carried perhaps 
t cefs, where art €X% r diigu fs the fentiments of nature, 
never forgets his original deshnation. He is full fond even of th 
very fhadow of that liberty, independence, and —— which he 
2) 1s t by refin ment, ‘al pouch they are foc sa al to his exilt- 
enCcS } I 4 med to m EG Wwe 3 C af ealn, 1 in the illufions 
Cc } ’ 


i = _ i‘ } . ° . ° m c 
‘¢ We are no lef 3 fon nd of tractne thefe native fcatures of the hu- 
man mind, where the are to be difcovered in the records of remote 
- C los _ aclatarisels 
, in which the natural manners of mankind appear undifguifed 


aces 
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by atfectation, and not yet altered by the progres of arts or policy. 
Even without adverting to the caufes of the plealuse which we feel, 
we are always pleated to find fome faint traces even of our natura 

ip srimary rights, and of the happinets to whica we were origi ally 


detiined. 
. ¥ > sfkmwe < om: . 
‘if any ocople in the world afford in their hifory an tnfance of 
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high ant iquity, ‘and of creat fimplicitv of manners, the Arabs furely 
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do. Coming among them, one can hardly heln fancvine one’s felf 
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after the food. Weare here tempted to imagine ouricives among the 
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old patriarchs, with whofe adventures we have beer a much amufed 
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accuitomed to regard asof the moit diltent antiquity, completes the 
ilufion which the analogy of manners b 2 in.’ 

‘This florid defcription of the liberty, innocence, and fim- 
plicity of the modern Arabs is hardly éeducibl e from the au- 
thor’s narrative in the hrit volume. Even in Yemen, igno- 
rance, fuperftition, tyranny, and cruelty, efpecially cruelty to 
the Jews, prevail, more than in any civilized nation in Lurope. 
If leading a vagrant life, like the wild Arabs, without a ho: me, 
Or any other occupation than that of highwaymen and robbers ; 
or dwelling, |:ke the more civilized, in miferable towns under 
the defpotiim of an Imam or Dola, ignorant of arts, [cicnces, 
and mechanics, which are neceilary to the conveniences and 
comforts of life; be marks and valuable remnants of out 
* natural and primary rights, and of that heppinefs to which we 
were originally deftined,’? there are, we apprehend, men in 
l-urope fo depraved as to prefer a fettled habitation, a mild £0- 
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vernment, and thofe rational employments, which procure us 
not only conveniences and comforts, but amufements and ele- 

eant pleafures. In the countries through which M. Niebuhr 
and his companions have hitherto patled, tyranny, ignorance, 
and indolence, have fo much difcouraged and checked induffry, 
ingenuity, and civilization, that large tracts of land are left 
uncultivated and defart in thé fineft climate of the globe. In- 
deed the author relinquifhes the epithet fe/ix even in the two 
provinces of Yemen and Hadramaut; as he did not find that 
the Arabians themi{clves ever called their country Arabia the 
happy ; which epithet was formerly applied by others, more tu 
the climate and fertility of the foil, than to he people. 


© T fhould have wifhed (fays our author,) to add a brief compend 
(compendium) of the hiftory of this fingular nation. But this [ 
found impoflible. In the Eat there are no libraries, and no men 
of deep erudition, refources which a traveller might find with e¢reat 
facility in Europe. Yet there are ancient Arabic hiftorians ; but 
the copies of their works are very rare, as I learned at Kahira 
and Mokha. It would be of cont equence, however, to examine 
thofe authors, who are ftill unknown in Everope. The fearch, ] am 
perfuaded, could hardly prove fruitlefs. Thofe works would throw 
new light on feveral epochs in the hiftory of ancient nations.’ 

Sir William Jones, in his 4th anniverfary difcourfe delivered 
to the Bengal Society, in 1787, feems to have puriued this 
idea *, 

The fecond chapter of this volume treats of the extent and di- 
visions of Arabia, in refpect of which Geographers at prefent 
are not agrecd. The two next chapters relate to the revolutions 
of Arabia, and the government of the Arabs. Here we are toid 
that, 

« Such is the national charaer of the Arabs, that they cannot 
readily fink into a fervile fubjection to arbitrary power. Defpotifim 
would never have been known, even in the flightett degree, in Ara- 
bia, had it not been for theocracy, the ufual fource of it. The Imams 
heing reputed fucceffors of Mahomet, and his defcendants, and be- 
lig acknowledged both as temporal and {piritual heads within their 
dominions, have thus found means to abufe the fimplicity of their 
fubjects, and to enlarge their authority. Neverthele(s, the genius of 
the people, their cuftoms, and even their religion, are all inimical to 
the progrefs of defpotifm, and concur to check the ]mams in the exe 
ercife of tlicir power.’ 

We have next an account of the Sherriffe of Mecca, a title 
given to the defcendants of Mohammed by Hafan ibn Ait. 
* Although this branch of the pofterity of Mahomet have never 
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attained to the dignities of Caliph or Imam, they, however, 
appear to have always enjoyed the fovereignty over moft of the 
cities in Hedjas;’ the province in which Mecca and Medina 
are fituated. The Sherriffe’s principal revenue arifes from the 
impofts levied on pilgrims, and from the gratuities beftowed 
on him by Mutlulman monarchs. 

M. Niehbur’s accounts of Mecca and Medina are curious 
and entertaining: but we have not room to extract them. 

In the fhort hiftories which our author gives of the Aradian 
Imams, and Schiechs, there is nothing which can intereft an Eu- 
ropean reader, more than a lift of the fherifs of our counties, 
or mayors of corporations, would intereft an inhabitant of 
Arabia. Mr. Bruce’s detail of the Abyflinian monarchs, and 
the hiftory of the ancient Egyptian and Chinefe dynatties, 
feldom excite much curiofity after fuch a lapfe of time and at 
fuch a diftance from the fcenes of action. Dr. Johnfon’s re- 
flexions, (Rambler, No. 122.) on Knolles’s hiftory of the 
Turks, feem applicable to this part of M. Niebuhr’s work : 
** he has expofed himfelf to oblivion, by recounting enterprizes 
and revolutions, of which none defire to be informed.”’ 

After the charaGter which M. Niebuhr has given of the li- 
berty, fimplicity, and independence of the Arabs, the reader 
will be furprized to find fuch deteftable inftances of treachery, 
cruelty, and injultice, as are recited in the hiftory of the Schiech 
Abd Urrab: 

‘ Abd Urrab, fon toa Natid or general, who was governor of a 
fmall province, fucceeded his father in the government. TheImam, 
(of Sana,) pleafed with his fervices, conferred on him the government 
of Kataba, which was more confiderable; and at the fame time 
1 itruited him with a commifiton to demolith the caftles of fome neigh- 
bouring lords. The zeal with which he carried this order into exe- 
cution, raifed him many enemies among the nobility; the moft bit- 
ter of whom was a Nakib, of the ancient family of Wadei, who, 
among others, had Jott his caifle. 

‘ This Nakib prepofieffed the Imam againft Abd Urrab, by ac- 
cufing him of rebellion; and obtained three thoufand men to reduce 
him to obedience. With this army, he beficged the pretended rebel 
foreleven months in Kataba, the capital of the diftri& under his go- 
vernment = When Abd Urrab could no lenger hold out, he falhed 
forth with fix hundred men, made his way through the midft of the 
enemy, and retired to the diitrit of Hodsjerie, where his friends 
opened to him the gates of their fortreffes, and acknowledged him 
their Schiech. Another army, fent by the Imam to beliege him 
here, was as unfuccefsful as the firft. 

‘ As yet, the new Schicch had only feod upon the defenfive; bur, 
beginning now to feel his irength, he attacked the dominions of the 
Imam, made himfelf matter of various places, and levied heavy con- 
tributions. The Imam, unable to reduce him to obedience, en- 
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tered into an ali: ance aga in 4? him W ith the pr ince of Aden. Abd 


Urrab upon tins entered Aden, beficged the fovereign in his capital, 
and forced a large fum of money trom him. ‘The imam on this oc- 
cafion entircly abandoned his ally. 

In the account of the fiece of Taaes, T have already related in 
what manner the Imam concluded a peace with the Schiech, and how 
the latter took that city. The conditions, I may here add, were, 
that the Imam fhould treat the Schiech asa fricnd, acknowledge 
him Schiech of Hodsjere, and renounce all his own press ‘niions to the 
fovereignty of that province. This engagement the Imam not only 
confirmed with feven oaths; but, according to a prevalent cuftom in 
the Eaft, fent to the Schiech the copy of the Koran upon which he 
had fworn, and the rofary which he ufed at prayers, as pledges of 
his fincerity. Moreover, his two generals, E/ Mas, and Achmed el 
Flamer, alfo bound themfelves that the Imam fiould abide by his 
promite. 

‘ Trufting to fo many oaths, and to thofe pledges of faith, and 
to the affurances of the two generals, Abd Urrab yielded to the preff- 
ing invitations of the Imam, and repaired to his court. By the way 
het was treated with the higheit marks of relpect. ‘The inhabitants of 
Sana went out to meet, and gaze upon him, asa hero. His valour, 
his addrefs, hisnoble exploits, were generally talked of with paflion- 
ate admiration. 

‘ Itis not known whether the Imam had any previous intention 
of deftroying him, or became jealous of thofe praifes, and’ began to 
fear that a party might be formed, even in his own capital, in behalf 
of the rebel. Hower erit might be, the Schiech, foon after his ar- 
rival, was feizcd, bedaubed on the face and hands with red paint, 
and, in this condition, placed on a camel, with his face to the tail, 
and conducted through the ftrects. His filter, who was at this time 
in Sana, feeing her brother thus maltreated, fprang from the roof of 
a houfe, and fell dead at his feet. After beine led about in this 
plight, and ftill farther abufed with blows, the Schiech was thrown 
upon a dunghill, and, at the end of three days, beheaded. 

This perfidious a&t of the Imam moved the indignation of his 
fabjects. ‘he two generals, who had pledged th. ‘mfelves for the 
{afety of Abd Urrab, were particularly enraged. ‘The firft, Nakib 
El Mas, was commander of the national troops ; the other, Nakib 
Achmed el Hamer, commanded the mercenaries from Hafchid-u-be- 
kil, and his brother Khaffem was general of the confederates. 
Thefe two confiderable perfons thought that it became them to fhew 
their refentment. 

‘ El Hamer, therefore, reproached the Imam_ for his perfidious 
cruelty, but was immediately caft into prifon. EI Mas, now more 
enraged than ever, formed a party to dethrone the Imam; but the 
prince preventing him, made coffee to be given him, upon a friendly 
vilit ; iby the effects of which the Nakib died before he could leave 
the pal ace. 

‘ Asfoon as Kahaffem received notice of the imprifonment of his 
brother El Hamer, he attacked the Imam’s dominions with the forces 
of the confederates ; but happening to lofe his fon in a fkirmih, 7 
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retreated home.: The Imam, fearing new movements on the part 
of the allies of Hafchid-u-bekil, fet Nakib 1 Hamer at liberty, by 
beheading him in prifon. Since that time, the allies have never 
ceafed avengine his death, by inroads upon the dominions of the 
Imam}; in wich they burnt icveral cities, foon after our arrival in 
Arabia. ; 
‘Phe condu& of the Imam, in refpect to this unfortunate Schiech 
of Hodsjeric, has renderea him odious tohis neighbours and fubjects, 
and may probxbly occalion bis depofiuion from the throne, and pre- 


i: a 
mature Lav ehltbe 


Another moniter is thus defcribed : 

‘The reigning prince of Bender Kigk, Adir Mahenxa, is diftin- 
guished througi ti.s country for his vices and cruelucs, as one of the 
molt execrable tyrants that ever exited. He made fervants murder 
his father ia his own prefenee, becauie the oid man hada predilection 
for his eldeft fun. Ue killed his mother, becaule fhe reproached hum 
for his crimes. Lie caufed pis brother, and fixteen of his other re- 
lations, to be ef: Minated, that he might eftablifh himiclf in unquef- 
tioned poficilion of tae throne. He drowned two of his fillers, be- 
caufe a neighbouring prince had afked one of them in marriage. 
He exnotes all the femaie children that happento be born tolim. In 
1765, this deteltable moniter was under the age of thirty years.’— 

© Thetyran: had abandoned himieifto drunkennefs ; and had be- 
gun to exercife his crueliies upon his troops to fuch excels, as to cut 
off the nofe and ears of fome of the princip l officers; yct his {fol- 
diers were tti!! fo ft-adily attached to him, that, even in the period of 
his exile, he took tlie ile of Karek from the Dutch. A band of rob- 
bers never abandon their chiet, while he continues to fhare the plun- 
der among them.’ 

Of the arts and commerce of Yemen, (Arabia felix,) the 
author fays : 

‘« Notwithftanding the natural abilities of the Arabs, the arts re- 
ceive no encouragement, ard are totally neglected in the Imam’s 
dominions, and no lefs throughout the neighbouring countries. Bcolks 


are fcarce in Arabia, becaute the Arabs have a dillike of printed cha- 
racters. Their intricate alphabetical writing is beit performed with 


the hand; they can hardly read books from our preffes. It was for 
this reafon, that the artempt of Jérahbim Effendi wo introduce print- 
ing at Conflantinople failed of fuccefs, and the renegado was ruined 
by the project. “The Hebrew cliaracters indeed are much eafier caft, 
and therefore the Jewifh preffes at Conitantinople, Smyrna, and Sa- 
lonica, may poffibiy maintain their ground.’ 

From M. Niebuhr’s narrative of the wars and revolutions 
among the Imams and Schiechs in Arabia, 


‘ The reader (he fays,) may form anidea of the continual revolu- 
tions which take place among this multitude of petty princes, At 
Bafra I learned fome particulars concerning their complicated quarrels, 
which I could not well comprehend: | was told, that every Arab 
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prince was always at open war with two or three others of his owas 
havion. 

* The navigation is continually citturbed and interrupted by thefe 
trong quarrels. On board any Arabian veffel, paffengers are always 
in danger of falling inio the hands of one enemy or another. It is 
only on board an European thip, which the Arabian {mall craft care 
not attack, that one can perform this voyage in fafety.’ 

The cuftoms and manners of the Bedoutns, or wandering 
Arabs, are not more favourable to the liberty and happinc!s of 
the people, than ihole of the inhabitants of cities and fea-pert 
towns : 


‘ [ have repeatedly, (fays M. Niebulr,) noticed the different ac- 
ceptations in which the word Schech or Schiech is ufed. Among the 
Bedouins it belongs to every noble, whether of the higheft or the 
loweit order. ‘Their nobles are very numerous, and compofe in a 
manner the whole nation; the plebeians are invariably actuated and 
guided by the schiechs, who fuperiutend and direét in every tranf- 
action. 

‘ The Schiechs, and their fubje&ts, are born to the life of fhep- 
herds and foldiers. ‘I'he greater tribes rear many camels, which they 
eicher fell to their neiyibours, or employ them in the carriage of 
goods, or in miliary expeditions. ‘The petty tribes keep flocks of 
fheep. Among thofe tribes which apply to agriculture, the Schiechs 
at leaft live always in tents, and leave the culture of their grounds to 
their fubjedts, whofe dwellings are wretched huts. 

‘ It is the difference ia their ways of living that conftitutes the 

reat diitinctions which characterife the different tribes. The genu- 
ine Arabs difdain hufbandry, as an employment by which they would 
be degraded. They maintain no domeflic animals but fheep and 
camels, except perhaps horfes. ‘Thofe tribes which are of a pure 
Arab race live on the flefh of their buffaloes, cows, and horfes, and 
on the produce of fome little ploughing. The former tribes, dif- 
tinguifhed as noble by their poffeilion of camels, are denominated 
Abu el Abaar ; and the fecond Mcadau. The latter are efteemed a 
middle clafs, between genuine Arabs and peafants. I have heard 
fome tribes mentioned contemptuoully, becaufe they kept buffaloes 
and cows. The Moedan tran{port their dwellings trom one country 
to another, according as pafturage fails them; fo that a village 
often arifes fuddenly in a fituation where, on the cay before, not a 
hut was to be feen. 

‘ The genuine Bedouins, living always in the open air, havea 
very acute fmell. They diflike cities, on account of the foctid exha- 
lations produced about them. They cannot conceive how people, 
who regard cleanlinefs, can bear to breathe fo impure air. I have 
been aflured, by perfons of undoubted veracity, that fome Bedouins, 
if carried to the {pot from which a camel has wandered aftray, will 
follow the animal by fmelling its track, and diftinguith the marks of 
its footiteps, by the fame means, from thofe of any other beats that 
may have travelled the fame way. Thofe Arabs, who wander jn 
the defart, will live five ~ without drinking, and difcover a pit of 
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water by examining the foil and plants in itsenvivons. They are faid 
to be addigied to robbery ; and the accxfation is not entirely un- 
founded ; but may be laid e qaally to the charge of all nations that 
lead anerratic lite. Sclnechs ride contin: ly about on their horles 

or dromedarics, infpeéting the condv& of their fubjedts, viliting their 
friends, or hunting Traverfing the defart, where the horizon is 
wide as on the ocea + they perccive travellers at a diftance, As tra- 
vellers are feldom to be met with in thofe wild tracts, yond naturally 
lraw nigh to thofe whom they cifcever, and are tempted to pillage 


uraw 
the flrangers when they find their own party the ftrongeft. ’ 


Thefe free-booters, ever reftiefs and perturbed, have fuch a 
rage for independence, that mutus I je ealoufy of their chiefs and 
neivhbours banifhes all tranquillity and fecurity from this 
happy country; and yet thele b edouins, fo jealous of their own 
liberty, ‘have eftadlifhed perfonal flavery in their hordes and 
tribes. 

A confiderable part of the fecond volume of the work before 
us is little more than a hiftory of free-booters, robbers, ~ 
jlunderers ; fuch asinfefted Sherwood foreft on our ifland, i 
the days of Robin Hood. 

We have a terrible chapter on the vengeance of the Arabs, in 
which the inftances of their vindictive {pirit furpalles any thing 
that we have heard of European nations. 

‘The Arabs are accufed of being vain, full of prejudices 
with refpeét to birth, and ridiculoufly attentive to records of 
genealogy, which they keep, even for their horfes.’? Our 
{portimen at Newmarket will not tee the ridicule of egue/trian 
pedigrees, 

‘The chapter on marriage among the Arabs is curious, and 
furnifhes ideas of Mohammedan polygamy, very different from 
“_ which the accounts of Turkifh Szraglios excite. 

The Europeans (fays M. Niebuhr,) are miftaken in thinking the 
ii of marriage fo ditterent among the Muffulmans from what it is 
with chriitian nations. I could not difcern any fuch difference in 
Arabia, ‘lhe women of that country feem to be as free and as happy 
as thofe of Europe can poflidly be. 

‘ Polygamy is permitted, indeed, among Mahometans, and the 
de chicacy of our ladies is fhocked at this idea; but the Arabians 
rarcly avail themfelves of the privilege of marrying four lawful 
wives, and entert: aining at the fame time any number of female 
flaves. None but rich voluptuaries marry fo many wives, and their 
conduct is blamed by ail fober men. Men of fenfe, indeed, think 
this privilege rather troublefome than convenient. A hefband is, by 
law, obliged to treat his wives fuitably to their condition, and to 
diipenfe his favours among them with perfeét equality : but thefe are 
duties nota little Cilagreeable to moft Moffulmans ; and {uch modes of 
luxury are too expentive to the Arabians, who are feldom in eafy 
gircuiaflauces, 1 muft, however, exceptone cafe; for it fometimes 
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happens that a man marries a number of wives in the way of com- 


7 J aime a. 2) ~ . rita Py ~ | - 
, In atown near the Luphrates, 


mercial fpeculation. I knowa/ c 
who had married four wives, aid was fupported by the profits of 
their labour. 

‘ Divorce, theidea of which is alfo regarded as horrid by the fair 


ic 
fex in Europe, is not nearly fo comivon as 1s imagined in the Faft, 
‘The Arabians never exercife the right of repudiating a wife, urlefs 
urged by the flrongeit reafons; becaute this is confidered a difhonour- 
able ftep, by perfors who value ther renutaticn, and throws difgrace 


on the woman and her relations. Wiv.s are entitled to demand a 
divorce when they think themiclves ill ufcd by their hutbands. Only 
profligate and impudent men, who have married without cenfidera- 
tion, will divorce their wives for flioht caufes. 

« An Arabian, in moderate circumitances, feldom marries more 


than onewife. And eve: the moi confiderable perfons in the nation 
are often contented with one for life. Rich men, whoare ina condi- 
tion tO maintain as many wives as they pleale, have cften confeffed 
to me, that although they had beeun to live with feveral wives, they 
had ar laft found that they cou'd be happy only with one. 

‘The Arabian women enjoy a creat deal of liberty, and often a 
great deal of power, in their jamilies, They continue mittreffes of 
their dowries, and of the annual income which thefe afford, during 
their marriage ; and, in the cafe of divorce, all their own property 
is refervedto them. Lience 1 happens, that when a man in narrow 
circumitances marries 2 woman of fortune, he 1s entirely dependent 
on his wife, and dares not divorce her. 

‘ Itis abfurd to fay, asfome travel'ers have, that the Mahometan 
wives are all flaves, and fo entirely the property of their hufbands, 
that they are even inherited by his heirs. In this reprefentation, 
flaves purchafed with money have been confounded with women of 
free eitate, who difpofe of themiclves in the Eaft juf as in Europe. 

‘ The opinion, that women are flaves in Arabia, feems to have 
arifen from the miftaken notion, that fathers there fell their daugh- 
ters to the higheft bidder. It many times happens, no deubt, that 
a poor man, who has ahandiome daughter, is pleafed to match her 
with a rich man, from whom he may receive occafional prefents. 
And rich voluptuaries, who choofe to marry more wives than one, 
are obliged to take young women of low condition, who are com- 
pelled by interefted parents, or feduced by fp'endour, te accept a 
hufband who affociates them with other wives, and at length di- 
vorces them. 

‘ Inftead of felling his drughter, every man, in tolerable ea‘y cir- 
cumitances, ftrives to give her a dowry, which may continue her 
own property. ‘The marriage is made out by the Cadi, and figned 
in his prefence ; and in it not only is her dowry fecured to the wife, 
but alfoa feparate maintenance, in caie of adivorce. The rich often 
give their daughters, in preference, to poor men, and confider their 
children as more likely to be happy, when thus fettled, than if they 
were married torich men. ‘The wife is then miftrefs of all the pro- 
perty, andeven of the houfe of her hufband, and is not in danger of 


being fent away.’ 
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The life of the Arabians in their houfes is fo vacant and un- 
varied, that they cannot help feeling it irkfome.—* They fre- 
cuent oul e houles and markets, and are fond of aflembling i in 
public meetings as often as po ible. Yet they have not the 
fame means of diverfion as other nations. It is, no doubt, to 
divert the tadiun: of a fedentary lite, that the people of the 
Eaft make fo much ufe of tobacco.’ 

The author ends a curious chapter on Jome peculiar cuffoms in 
the following manner: 

‘ The tenorance of the Arabians fubjeéts them to all the illufions 
of fuperflitija. ‘Phey wear almoit all amulets upon their arms; on 
their fingers they have ordinary rings. Their religion is faid to 
oblige them to take of th: ir rings, which are of gold, or fet with 
Pp. ecious flones, whene ver they fay their prayers, which, if this pre- 
Caui ton were neg 1eclLed >» WK wuld be of no eflic: icy. They feem to 
think, that, in « sder to be heard , they mult appear before the Deity 
in the utmo/t humiliation and abafement.’ 

The latter part of this volume becomes more and more in- 
terefting as we advance. Sedétion xxvil. which treats of the 
Language and Sciences of the Arabians, is peculiarly inftructive. 

‘ The aeaige language, one of the moft ancient and general in 


the world—has gradualiy undergone fuch alterations, that the Arabic 
{poken and written by Mahomet may now be regarded as a dead 
language. 


Ina ch apter on the Education and Schools of the Arabians, we 
are told that the/e are in general confined to reading, writing, 
and srithmetic : but, befide thefe {mall {chools, there are col- 
leges in fome great towns, in which the fciences of aftronomy, 
aftrology, philofophy, and medicine, are taught. * In thefe, 
(fays M. Nicbuhr,) the Arabians, though poflefled of natural 
abilities, have, for want of. good books and mafters, made but 
little profit.’"—* ‘The interpretation of the Koran, and the ftudy 
of the ancient hiftory of the Mahometans, are the principal 
employments of men of letters among the Arabians.’ 

The Arabians have been always accounted adimirers of poetry. 
Their early hillory records many initances of the eftimation in which 
they held this art, even before the days of Mahomet, and of the 
glory which any family acquired that produced a poet. 

‘ The Arabians have no great poets among them at prefent, al- 
though they til cultivate poetry, and fometines reward thofe who 
excel in it. igs beit poets are among the Bedouins of Dsjof. A 
Schicch of that country was, a few years fince, imprifoned at Sana. 
The Schiech, hteviog a bird upon the roof of a houfe, recolleéted 
the opinions of thofe pious Muffulmans, who think it a meritorious 
action to deliver a bird irom a cage. He thought that he himfelf 
had as good a rigit to a as any bird, an ad suyee fed this idea in 
4 poem, whica his guards got by heart, and which becomin 1g gene- 
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rally known, at Icngth reached the monarch’s cars, who was -fo 
ple. sted with it, that he fet the Schicch at liberty, although he bad 
been guilty of various aéts of robbery. 

The Arabians often fing the exploits of their Schiechs. Not 
en fince, the tribe of Khaju: J has ving: cotained a vittory over the 
Pacha of Bacdad, made a fong, in which the actions of every one 


ves 


ef their chiefs were celebrated. But the tribe of Mhafael berg 
beaten next year by the P acha, a poct of Bagdad made a parody of 
the Arabian fong, in which he extolled the valour cf the Pacha and 
his officers. In my time, the fong of the Arabians fill contusucd 
to be fungz at Dagdad, and among the Bedourns. When dfa, Pa- 
chaof Damafcus, who had long commanded the caravans, and was 
beloved by the Arabians, was affaflinated by order of the Sultan, 
the Bedouins made an elegy on his death, and fang it openty in the 
townsof Syria, “Vhat picce is in the form of a dialogue between 
fome Arabians, the daughter of the Schiech of thetrive of Haré, 
and the lieutenant of the afiffinated Pacha. 

« A maronite informed me, thatthe poets of Syria fent their com- 
pefiticns to the Academy of Dejrizca ck bar at Kahira; and did 
wot iing them publicly ull they had receiv od the approbation of that 
academy." 

The modern Arabians have made little progres in a/froxomy ; 
they know indeed fomething of tts clements, but rather frown 
tradition than from obfervations of their own. —§ It is we for 
want of a pafion fcr aftronomy that the Arabians have made fo 
inconfiderable a progrefs in that {cience ; 3 but the want of books 
and inftruments.— Affrolog;, however, is a fcience highly ef- 
teemed, and very lucrative in the Eait.’ 

M. Niebuhr has taken great pains to acquire fome knowlege 
of the agriculture and natural hiftory of Arabia. It feems, 
throughout the globe, as if the arts of cultivation were bad in 
proportion to the goodnels of the climate and foil. Where na- 
ture does much, man is inclined to do little. In countries 
where the fruits. of the earth grow fpontaneoufly, hot-houfes 
are unneceflary ; and ‘in Egypt, Affyria, Mefopotamia, and 
Syria, the fineft climates in the world, agriculture is very 
much neglected.’ 

‘In Arabia, the government of which is more favourable to 
agricultural induftry, hufbandry is in a more profperous con- 
dition. Yet the implements of hufbandry are, even here, 
coarfe and il] made ;’ and it feems that agriculture is fti!lin its 
infancy in a‘country fo long celebrated for its climate, arts, 
and {ciences. From the fecond ceatury of Mohammed, that 
is, the eighth of the chrithian /Era, * the Weltern world, (ace 
cerding to Voltaire *,) was en! lightened by the Mahometans." 
In Arabia, during the times of the Caliphs, aftronomy, geo- 
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graphy, chemiftry, algebra, arithmetic, poetry, and medi- 

cine, are fuppoied to have flourifhed more than in any other 

partof the globe. Aaron Rachiid, contemporary with Char- 

Jemagne,—who brought Spain and a great part of India under 

his fubjection, revived fcience and the uleful and agreeable arts, 

encourazed learning, compofed verfes, and ficed from bar- 

barifm his vatt empire,—-was himfelf, in many inftances, a 

capricious tyrant and barbarian, Some verfes of an Arabjan 
poct atthe time of that celebrated Caliph have been preferved, 
‘They were compofed on the difgrace of Giafar Barmecides, who 
was the favourite of that prince, and who had received the 
princes his daughter in marriage, on condition that the nuptials 
fhould never be confummated: on difcovering that the contra@ 
had not been ftridtly kept, the hufband was put to death, and the 
wife was expofed to the moft miicrable diftrefs and beggary ; 
Ye feeble mortals whom the fates allow 
With fweet proiperity awhile to toy, 
To princes’ tranfient {miles no longer bow— 
See Barmecide, and tremble at your joy. 

M, Niebuhr, in his chapter on the domeftic animals of 
Arabia, difcufies the interefting fubject of the horfes of that 
country, and defcribes the manner in which the higheft race of 
thofe noble animals is preferved. We have likewife many ju- 
dicious and important chapters on the Natural Hiftory of Ara- 
bia, teing the fubftance of the difcoveries and memoranda of 
M. forfkal the botanift, which were found on fmal] detached 
pieces after his deceafe, and were publithed by M, Niebuhr ia 
two Latin works, entitled, Defcriptiones Animalium, gto. 
Hlafnia, and Flora Arabica, 4.0. 10. both in 1775. See 
M. Rev. vol. lv. p. 310, 311. 

The travellers leit Mokha, Auguft 23, 1753, in order to 
proceed to Bombay. At this time, Mefl. Cramer and Bauren- 
feinc, the phyfician and painter, were very ill. 

‘ In this partof our voyage, Mr. Cramcr’s health feemed to reco- 
ver daily ; but M. Paurenfeind grew worle and worle. He funk into 
a deep lethargy, aud died onthe 2gth of Auguit. The defigns of 
this arti, of which I have pablithed a part, iufficiently befpeak his 
praife.’ 

A defcription of Bombay, at which ifland the Danifh philo- 
fophers arrived on the rxth of September, next occurs :—alfo 
an account of the Government and Power of the Englifh on the 
Coal? of Malabar, dependent on the government of Bombay. 
Thefe are fubjects fufhciently known to our countrymen, 

_ The author’s account of the Antiquities of the Tle of Elephanta 
isextremely Curious. Plates are much wanting to this chap. 
ter; 
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ter: but the fubject has been fince difeufied and drawings 
given in the 7th volume of the “¢rcheologia ,; a8 weil as in the 
other publications fubfequent to M. Nisteuler” s voyage ; the 
jaft period of whofe defcription of the antiquities of the ifland 


of ranean is worthy of attention: 


to be withed, that fome enlig! itened {cholars would under. 


¢ It were ihe 
take a voyag: e into ae ia foe the Parpo! e of invefigating its antiqui. 
ties. But, fuch an undertaline 1s mere than can be expecte -d trom 


any private perfon, and might be worthy of the patronage of a prince 


or a nation. The Pertugucfe, who were for two years matters of 


Salfet, muft have been well acquainted with thele temples, | for they 
converted that of Kamar/ ito a church. But, inflead of feeking to 
make thofe monuments known to other nations, they fought to con. 
ceal them, and covered the fineit of the éas-rehiess w ith plaiite 
i ngl:fh, although thev have been fettled at Bombay for thefe 
hundred years, have flill negleGed thefe refearches. It 1s to be 
hoped that they will at length think of meriting the gratitude of the 
public, by bringing thole hidden curtofities to gine ; which lie in the 
extenfive conguefts on the continent, now pofieficd by that nation.’ 

If thefe refleftions did not give birth to the Afatic Society in- 
ftituted in Bengal, 1784, they y fem, at leaft, to have tug. 

efted to its members objects for their Refcarches. 

Before M. Niebuhr quit ted Bombay, he loft his only com- 
panion Dr. Cramer, the phy fician; * who, finking under his 
complaints, died on that ifland, February 10, 1 764 ty in {pite 
of the care of a fkilful Englifh phyiician.’ 

¢ Being now the fole furvivor of all our party, I] thought i it my 
duty to attend to my own prefe crvation, and to provide forthe {fate 
conveyance of our _— to Hurope, asl teared that thefe would be 
loft, if I alfo fhould die by the way. Forcfeeing thac [ fhould have 
to undergo the fame fatigues in pafling through Turkey, which I 
had already encountered in Arabi fia, and which the weak flate of my 
health was unfit to bear, I refolved to fet out ftraight for Lon don, by 
the fir fhip which fheuld fail for Europe. In the mean time, to 
gratify my cur! iofity with a fiohtof Surat, [ took the opportunity of 
going on ‘board an Englith thip bound on a voyage to that port.’ 

We have next an ample and very fatisfactory account of the 
city of Surat, its environs, inhabitants, cuftoms, governs 
ment, revolutions, and trade, at the sine when it was vifited 
by our author. 

In other fubfequent chapters, the manners and religion of 
the Findsos are detcribed ; and, lafily, we have an account of 
the Perfees, ot defcendants of the antent Perfians, who took 
refuge in India, when their co untry was conquered by the 


Mohammedan Arabs, eleven centuries ago, 


We have now terminated our perufal of thefe volumes. 


They have been compofed with due attention ; and the travels 
5 were 
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were performed by men who were eminent for learning and 
{cience, previoully to the voyages on ai/covery, which were in- 
ftituted by our government,—or indeed to any voyage of mere 
curiofity, exempt from views of commerce, conqueft, or any 
fpecies of gain, except knowlee. hey therefore feem en- 
titled to re{pect on account of their primogeniture, as well as 
for the interefting information which they contain, 

As M. Niebuhr and his companions travelled with views 
truly philofophical, and were furnithed with the neceilary 
pracogniia, they feldom beftowed attention on trifling ob- 
ects. Perhaps a more important voyage to the learned in every 
part of Europe has not been undertaken fince the days of Pau- 
fanias; and we may venture to pronounce the editor of the 
modern vovace to be a more {cientihc and careful inquirer, than 
the celebrated antient author to whom we are indebted for the 
Hiftorical and Geographical Deferipticn of Greece. ‘The charts 
and itineraries are admirable, and will be of innfiite ule to fu- 


fent the 


ture voyagers; while the drawings, which repre 
cities, countries, manners, drefs, and features of the inha- 
bitants, of diftant parts of the globe, wiil only amufe the idle, 
or, atmoft, gray foeculative curiotity. 

With refpect to this tranflation, the language is fufficiently 
clear to be intelligible, and is fometimes ftrong, butis neither 
elegant nor accurate. Lt abounds with Scotticiims, and what 
Johnfon would have called colloquial barbartjms: uch as— 
averfion at living ; fuperficial enough manner ; near by ; enough 
of opportunity; /imt, for flax; confumpt, for confumption ; to 
tranfadt for the purchase, woman's fhirt, for fhift, repeatedly: 
the tranflator forgetting that, though peng is equally thirt and 
fhiftin German; as EIN WIEDER HEMD; das MANNS HEMD; 
—and chemife, lr. a fhirt or hit; yet the Englith language has 
% generical term for each :—glynns, for glens; of purpofe ; 
keep on foot fhipping ; life, for lives; wrought, tor worked ; 
morfels of juice; herd, for Mock 5 Jewith church, for fynagogue ; 
&e. &c. 

Still heavier charges, however, muft be preferred againf 
the tranflator, who has ncither given us all the plates, nor 
the entire text: in his preface, he tells us, indeed, that, 

‘ tt would be unfair to neglect adveriiling the reader, that the 
wholz of Mr. Nicbuhr’s account of his travels, and cbfervations in 
Arabia, 1s not comprized in thefe volumes. Various things feemed 
to be addreffed fo exclufively to men of crudition, that they could not 
be expected to win the attention of the public in general, and have 
therefore been left out.’ 

This apology appears to us infuficient. A work, of which 
the reputation has been fo long eftablithed, and which has been 
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cited as authority by the moft refpeCtable writers in Europe, 
Should not have been abridged in a general tranflation. In 
the rft chapter particularly, al] the maritime and fcientific re- 
marks bave been omitted ; ant, in general, the narrative is 
cui down to the level and tafte of novel readers ; and of {uch as 
are in fearch of mere amufement. 

Of the maps and drawings given in the original German, 
and in the French tranflation, amounting in the firft volume 
to 72, only ten are inferted in the Englifh tranfation ; and not 
one of the 52 plates of the original 2d volume is to be found 
in the Englith edition. 

A very important chapter at the end of the firft volume, 
containing * Obfervations on the atmofphere, at Confianti- 
nople, at Cairo, in Arabia, and at Bombay,’ is wholly 
omitted ; and the periods of other chapters are fo abridged, 
tran{pofed, and diflocated, that it is in vain to attempt to tol 
Jow the tranflator with the German or French edition in hand, 

Befide the omiffion, in the firlt volume, of a Voyage by a Dutch 
Navigator through the Red Sea, by different traéts ; and of a 
map, and very important geograpnical remarks concerning the 
Deha, and roads from Ralchid to Cairo and Damietta; very 
little of the fecond volume of the original is to be found in the 
Englifh edition after the Goth or “oth page. The voyage to 
Periepolis is not even mentioned in the Englith verfion, though 
the defcription n and plates of the ruins of that renowned Caple 
tal of antient Perfia occupy a great portion of the original 
fecond volume. Yet notwithftanding thefe and many other 
omiffions, fuch is the merit and importance of the original, 
thac we cannot help thinking our countrymen obliged to the 
perfon who makes them at all acquainted with fo excellent a 
work; and we have long wondered that it was net much 
fooner made to fpeak Englifh. Let us not forget to add that, 
though we have infanced feveral inaccuracies of language, itis 
but juftice to allow that the chapter * on fome peculiar cul- 
toms of the Arabs’ is tranflated with judgment,a nd with delicacy 


of expreffion. py B- Y- 





Art. IX. Sermons, By John Difnmey,D.D. F.S.A. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
pp- 480 and 429. 12s. Boards. Johnfon. 1793. 

4 ce, eftablifhed cuftom of addrefiing the people from the 
pulpit, at ftated feafons, on religious and moral fubjects, 
provides a moit powerful infirument for forming and regue 
Jating the public mind, That this inftrument be well directed, 
and employed to the beit advantage, is an object of much 
greater importance than, as far as we can judge from the ufe 
which 
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which has aQually been made of it, iscommonly apprehended. 
A comparifon of ‘the prefent method of preaching, with thofe 
methods which have been in vogue, through feveral fuccefiive 
periods, from the time of the reformation, will indeed fhew 
that tnis art, like many others, has undergone confiderable 
improvement. Our modern difcourfes are lefs tedious in 
lenvth, are lefs incumbered with fcholaftic terms and logical 
diflinctions, and they have a greater unity of fubject and con- 
fiftency of plan, without the flatnefs of endlefs divifions and 
fubdivifions, than the fermons of paft times. With the leave 
of thole zealous theologians who wifh to feparate religion from 
morality, and who think the people can never hear enough 
concerning the myfteries of faith, we would add, that the moft 
effential par rticular, in which the prefent race of preachers 
excel their predeceflors, is that the train of preaching has 
lately taken a more moral and practical turn. Still, how- 
ever, there is great room to improve ; and it is earneftly to 
be wifhed that farther advancement in an art of fuch general 

utility were ferioufly attempted. ‘This is not to be effecled by 
lowering the ftandard value of Britith eloquence, in order to 
admit into it the glittering but unfubftantial alloy of flimfy or- 
nament, of which the French fermons afford {o many exam- 
ples. Itis to be done by rendering fermons more interefting, 
and more inftrucive;— more interefling, by bringing them nearer 
home to m2n’s bufinefs and bofom, in diftin&t and minute de- 
{fcriptions of private and puolic manners, and in forcible ap- 
peals to experience in favour of virtue ;—more in/rudiive, by 
converting fermons into familiar courfes of dcéiures on all 
points, relpecting religion and morals, concerning which it 
might be of ule to the people at large to be diftinctly in- 
formed, 

Dr. Difney, in the difcourfes which he here prefents to the 
public, furnifthes a good fpecimen of that clafs of fermons, 
which may be diftinguifhed by the character of initructive. 
He has not indeed given any connected view of the evidence or 
dorines of religion,—but the primary objcct in nearly all his 
difcourfes appears to be the communication of correé and 
enlarged ideas of religion. It will be impoMible to perufe thefe 
fermons without perceiving that the writer is infpired with an 
ardent love of truth, and is earneftly defirous to promote a 
{pirit of free inquiry, and to excite 2 generous attention to the 
civil and religious intercits of fociety. We find him every 
where afferting the principles of freedom en the encroach- 
ments of civil or ecclefiallical tyranny, and taking laudable 
pa:ns to correct whatever he judges to be falfe repre{entations 
of chriftian doGrine, if he be fometimes led into polemics 
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farther than may be thought ufeful in popular difcourfes, 
the exclufive diftinGion beftowed by om Ic authority on a 
fyfiem of faith which, according to his judgment, is erroneous 
in feveral important particulars, may be reafonably admitted 
as a fufficient apology. ‘The ityle of the fermons is rather 
ftudied correéinefs and fimplicity, than diffule and flowery 
eloquence. 
kKight of the fermons in the firft volume have already ap- 
peared in print: a vifitation fermon on the right of private judg- 
ment; a difcourfe at the opening of a church; a fermon on 
induftry; a Faft fermon; a difccurfe entitled Chrift infuf- 
ficient of himfelf; a defence of public worfhip in reply to 
Mr. Wakefield; a difcourfe on fedition; and a centenary 
commemoration of the revolution in : 688, entitled, ‘* The 
progreflive improvement of civil liberty.”” Among the new 
difcourfes, thofe of a more f{peculative or critical kind are on 
the following fubje&ts: The principles of the revolution the 
fecurity of liberty ; Man accountable for lis aétions, confift- 
ently with God’s government of the world; the external evi- 
dence of the gofpel ; the proper teft of sclizious truth ; Chrift 
the deliverer of mankind ; bowing at the name of Jefus; 
Chrift the Son of God; the ule of liturgies; the prophefy 
of Ifaiah concerning Chrift ; in what fenfe Chrift is a propiti- 
ation for our fins ; the civil magiftrate has no cognizance in 
matters of religion; compulfion in religion unwarrantable ; 
caufe of feparation from any eftablifhed church ; blafphemy 
againft the Holy Spirit; impediment to the right knowlege of 
the fcriptures; the importance of the doctrines of the gof- 
pel; Chrift’s fpeech on the crofs no evidence of an interme- 
iin ftate ; the refurrection of jefus ; the {pirit of intolerance; 
the chriftian religion incepencent of civil government; the 
right knowlege of God and Chrift.—Befide thefe, the work 
contains many valuable difcourfes on pra@ical fub ieks, which 
may be perufed with pleafure even by thofe who do not co- 
incide with the author in theological opinions. EK 
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Art. X. Surgical and Phyficlogical Effays. By John Abernethy, 
Profeffor of : ‘Anatomy to the Cor rporation of Surgeons; Affiftant 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hoipit al; and Lethaveri in Anatomy 
and Surgery. 8vo. pp. 106, °2s. Boards. J. Evans. 1793. 
HIs {mall volume contains one chirurgical, and one phyfio- 

logical, or rather chemical, eflay. The firft relates to a 
very important fubject, the lataber or pfoas abfcefs: the au- 
thor propoies a mode of practice, by which, if it could -be 


perfectly accomplifhed, he thinks it can clearly be demon- 
{trated 
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ftrated that the lumbar abfcefs would be reduced to a com- 
plaint of litthe danger.’ The practice which he recommends iS 
founded on a very ingenious inference from two principles, 
eftablifhed by a variety of facts in furgery: 1. That by im- 
mediately clofing the aperture through which fluids are drawn 
off from any cavity of the body, the inflammation, which 
would otherwife enfue, is prevented ; and 2dly, that after the 
matter of an abfcefs is difcharged, the cyft contracts, and the 
cavity becomes much diminifhed. Thefe confiderations led 
Mr. A. to d:fcharge the pus collected in this abicefs by a {mall 
puncture, which was afterward very carefully clofed, that it 
might heal by the fir/? intention ; and to repeat the operation ia 
the fame manner before the pus fhould have accumulated again 
in equal quantity for feveral fuccefiive times, till the cavity in 
the loins fhould be totally obliterated, and a very fmall cavity 
only be left below Poupart’s ligament; which he then opened, 
in order to unite the inelaftic fafcia of the thigh by inflamma- 
tion. ‘This treatment appears, from the five cafes here re- 
Jated, to have fucceeded to a confiderable degree. One only 
of the five patients died ; and in her cafe were fome very pecu- 
liar circumftances. She does not appear to have fuffered at all, 
much lefs to have loft her life, by inflammation excited in the 
cavity of the abfceis, but in confequence of that obfcure irri- 
tability of the nervous fyftem, which is every now and then 
obferved to render ordinary furgical operations fuddenly fatal. 
It wiil give the reader a more accurate idea of this pian of 
treaiment, if we remark that, in one cafe, the quantities of 
maiter difcharged at four fucceflive operations were, three 
pints; g ounces; 10 ounces*; 4 ounces: in another cafe 
the fucceflive quantities were 24 ounces; between 8 and g 
ounces; Gounces The chief difficulty appears to confift in 
preventing the wound from being burft open by coughing, and 
from ulcerating : it alfo requires judgment to fix on the proper 
time for making the final opening which is to complete the 
cure, 

In fome general remarks, fubjoined to thefe cafes, Mr. A. 
very properly queftions the juilnels of the common opinion, 
that the pfoas abfcefs caufes a caries of the vertebrae ; though he 
admits that, in confequence cf carious vertebra, pus may be 
collected ia the loins, and prefent itfelf, as in a lumbar ab- 
icefs, He remarks that, in chronic inflammations, termi- 
nating in abfcefs, the cellular fubflance remains much more 
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* This third operation had been too lone delayed on account of 
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Mr. A.’s abfence. In general, a fortnight is fuzered to 
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untra@tile than in phlegmonoid tumours, where it is condenfed 
by the preffure of the clofely-confined pus, and altered by the 
violence of the inflammation. In his inquiry into the caufe 
of the topical inflammation and hedtic fever, which have fo 
commonly followed the opening of the pfoas abfcefs, the au- 
thor docs not fecm willing to attribute much to the admiffion 
of the air. Air, he favs, is admitted into the cellular fub- 
ftance in emphyfema, without producing inflammation ; and 
Mr. Ahhley Cooper, having inflated the abdomen, thorax, and 
cellular fubftance of dogs, found that the air was abforbed 
without any inflammation enfuing. He mightalfo have quoted 
the curious experiments of inflation made by M. Achard and 
Dr. Maxwell: but it fhould be remembered that the cavity of 
an abfcefs muft be in a ftate very different from, and probably 
far more fufceptible of irritation than, the cellular fubftance in 
perfect health. Surgeons, merely perhaps from a latent wifh 
to put off as long as poffible the evil day of hectic fever, have 
been flow to open lumbar abfcefles. Mr. A. advifes to open 
them on their very firft prefentation ; and we think it probable 
that experience will confirm his judgment. Should his me- 
thod, ona more extenfive trial, be found to anfwer, it will be 
applicable to the difcharge of fluids colleéted in other fitua- 
tions ; and it will turn out, of courfe, to bea great improve- 
ment in the beneficial art of furgery. 

The fecond etiay, on the compofition and analyfis of animal 
matter, is not fo important as that which precedes it. ‘The 
author, indeed, himfelf exprefles his fenfe of its imperfection. 
* Having,’ he fays, * profecuted his experiments fo far as to cone 
vinse himfelf, he defifted from all farther inveftigation :’—but 
ought Mr. A. to be convinced by experiments, which are inca- 
pable of fatisfying others, even though they were made by him- 
felf? and where is the ufe of publifhing experiments of this de- 
fcription? ‘The experiments themfelves were made partly in 
order to afcertain whether the fimpler animals might not be 
{upported on air and diftilled water, which Mr. Boyle and 
others have found to be the cafe with vegetables ; and partly in 
order to difcover whether certain fubitances, procured by fub- 
jecting organic matter to violent heat, pre-exift, or are formed 
trom their elements during the operation. Mr. A.’s inveftiga- 
tion tends to prove that different fubftances confit of the fame 
elements, varioufly arranged or in diilerent proportions. He 
found that leeches, kept in diftilled water, increafe in weight : 
but, as he obferves, the impoflibility of excluding heteroge- 
neous matters, floating in the atmofphere, renders fuch ex- 
periments indecifive —It alfo appeared that different fub- 
ftances,' as iron, lime, and alkal:, are yielded by vegetables, 
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reduced to afhes, though the ftreng acids do not extract thena 
icludes that thefe 


from the unburnt plant. Hence Mr. A. conc 
fubftances do not exift forme lly in the vegetable before inci- 
neration. Weare difpofed to acquiefce in his general conclu- 
fion, that moft, if not ail, bodies, confift of the fame ele- 
ments: but to prove this iano, requires more time than 
the prefent author has beftowed on the fubject;—-and, perhaps, 
more knowlege of chemi{try than he feems to poflefs. 

Mr. A. announces an intention to publifth two other papers 
foon. We fhall be glad to fee them; efpecially if they treat, 
as they probably will, of fome chirurgical or anatomical fub- 
ject, In the mean time, we would ferioufly recommend it to 
him to ftudy greater fimplicity of flyle: phrafeology, like the 
following, figures extremely ill ina ‘book of fcience—* As the 

cyit was without repletion, the contraction of the fides was 
arn ts It occurs, however, fo often in thefe ila as to 
remind us of the cenfure pafled by the judicious — ona 
medical writer of the laft century : Oratio, moda vocibus ad of- 
tentationem qua/fitis.... afpera, mods vero per mellitos verborum glo- 


bulos, dictaque quaft papavere et fejamo fparfa exaggerata, Philo- 


logum vel Rhetora magts fapit quam Medicum. Bed.--s 








Ant. XI. Piure/que Views on the River Thames, with Obfervations 
on the Works of Art in its Vicinitv. By Samuel {reland*, Royal 
8vo. 2 vols. Many Plates. 2l. 12s. 6d. Boards. Egerton. 1792. 


| in book-making, the pencil has been Jong accuftomed to 
play an under part to the pen, the cafe {eems now to be 
fomewhat altered ; for the pencil often takes the lead, while the 
pen is only employ ed as an humble auxiliary. -P ublications of 
this kind muft neceflarily be exvenfive : but they pollefs a high 
degree of elegance, and difplay new attractions to invite us into 
the fields of knowlege. ‘There are fubje€is which, to be com- 
pletely illuftrated, require the combined aid of the pen and the 
pencil. Verbal defcription, whether in verte or profe, is inad- 
equate to give a correct idea of a landfcape, or of that comvi- 
nation of objets by which any particular profpect becomes 
beautiful ; while views of ruzal ‘cenery, of public and private 
edilices, or cf towns and cities, are incompetent to inftruct in 
the hiftory of the inhabitants : but, when both thefe arts are 
united, they ferve to explain and to illuftrateeach other. We 
often wifh them to aé& in concert. When, in books of travels, 
we read of a country which is f2id to be fingularly beautiful, 
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we are diflatisfied that the writer has only defcribed ; and whem 
we are amufed with views, we are equally diffati shed unlefs 
they are accompanied by fome account of the objects depicted. 

The fubjeSt, which the author of the prefent work has 
chofen, affords m aye fcope for the exercife of his genius in the 
double capacity of artift and author. Wedeem him fingularly 
happy tn the oice of fo charming and copious a fubject as THE 
RiveR THAMES ; for its luxuriant and varied fenery conti- 
nually folicits the landfc ape-painter to exercife his delightful and 
moft enviable art ; while its royal, claffic, and floried thores at 
the fume time afford ample matter for the moft interefting nare 
ration. In tracing this chief of Britifh rivers from its fource 
to its union with the ocean, how much will be feen to gratify 
the eye, and how much (o inftruct and improve the mind ! As 
the current of the ftream wafts the traveller by feenes which 
combine every beauty of nature and of art ;—by edifices whi¢h are 
now facred to religion, or by ruins which were once the feat 
of fuperftition ;— by the magnificent refidences of royalty, or 
by domes and turrets confecrated to learning and fcience ;—by 
{pots celebrated as the theatres of Britifh heroifm, liberty, and 
vittue, or by others which awaken unpleafant recollections ;— 
by the feats of antient hofpitality, and of modern refinement and 
elegance ;-—by the ftill fhades of the Mufes, and by the bufy 
haunts of trade and ¢ommerce ;—his mind, unlefs it be apathy 
itfelf, will be awakened, and ftimulated to a great variety of 
inquiries and reflections. —W ith the events of modern hiftory he 
wil blend tales oy oth r times; and he will find his knowlege 
advanced, his taite improved, and the nobleft affections of the 
heart ftrong gly excited. 

We envied Mr. - bedand i in his voyage down the Thames, while 
we were contemplating his reprefentations of the fcenes which 
he fareeyod. ‘Thefe prints are fifty-three in number ; the firft 
of which contains a view of Thames-head Bridze, and the laft 
of Tilbury-fort. There are alfo engraved frontifpieces, and. 
maps of the courfe of the river, from its fource to the Nore, 
with cuts (in ra De of a variety of curious objects introduced 
in the letter-prefs. Near the feveral bridges over the ‘Thames, 
Mr. Ireland bas taken his {tations ; fo that thefe, with the 
neighbouring landfeapes, prin: ipall; ) occupied his pencil. The 
plates are worked with acqua-tinta : they are pleafingly executed, 
and in general contain taithful delineations of the obje€ls ine 
tended to be eprelemed : but when Mr. Ireland sealtie of him- 
felf, as © holding a faithful mirror up to nature, and of having 
taken as little licence with the pencil as with thepen,’we expected 
to have found the views and the real le ndfeapes univerfally to have 
more minutely correfpouded., ‘Phe drawing, from which the 
plate 
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plate entitled Richmond- Bridge was made, feems to have been 
taken in his parlour in London rather than in fight of the ob- 
ject, for it very imperfectly refembles it; that part of the plate, 
which reprefents the toll-houfe at the end of the bridge, is to- 
tally anlike. We could adduce other inftances, to prove that 
the mirror has not been fo faithfully held up to nature as we 
could have wifhed : but, inftead of making critical remarks on 
the more minute parts of thefe views, we fhall contentourfelves 
with exprefling our furprize at the liberty taken by gentlemen 
of the pencil with domeftic and familiar objets. Where the 
drawing can eafily be compared with nature, accuracy fhould 
be deemed indifpenfable. The artift fhould not fatisfy himfelf 
with taking a rough outline of two or three principal objects in 
the view, andthen finifh from his own imagination: butthedraw- 
ing fhould be completed, as far as truth of reprefentation is con 
cerned, on the {pot where it was begun. When thepainter under- 
takes faithfully to delineate, he fhould fcrupuloufly abftain from 
creative ftrokes; otherwife, if it be of a diftant object, it will 
deceive; if of an objeét at hand, the fault will be detected, and 
the pleafure of beholding the picture or plate will vanifh. 
Picture/que gentlemen are fo prone to deviate from the truth of 
reprefentation, for the fake of producing what they deem pic- 
turefque effect, thatit becomes our duty to remind them thatthe 
value of works of this kind depends on fidelity. Each plate 
fhould be, as it were, a fac /imile of what it pretends to reprefent. 
The letter-prefs accompanying thefe views contains many 
amufing particulars concerning the Thames and its fhores. 
Mr. Ireland commences his narrative with an account of the 
fource of this celebrated and, as Hollinfhed calls it, good river ; 
in which he briefly notices the controverfy refpeéting its name, 
and afligns his reafons for doubting its having ever received, in 
any part of its courfe, the name of Ifis, and for giving to the 
whole that of The Thames: but, in oppofition to Mr. Ireland, 
we fhall here introduce a quotation from the antient Chroni- 
cler juft mentioned ; which, while it gives his reafon for affix- 
ing to this river the epithet gozd, ftrermoufly aflerts that Ifis 
was a name /omectimes given to that part of it which is near its 
fource. ‘* 1 do affirm that this famous ftream hath its head or 
beginning out of the fide of a hill, ftanding in the plain of 
Cotfwold, about one mile from ‘Tetbury, where it was fome- 
times named Ifis or Oxfe. From hence it runneth directly to- 
ward the Eaft, as all good rivers foould.” Holinfhed’s word 
sometimes appears to us to explain the whole matter. From 
the country people, who lived near this part of the ftream, it 
obtained a provincial name; though thofe who wrote or fpoke 
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of the river, in general, included its whole courfe under that 


nanic by which it is now known, 

W atermen on the Thames have an opinion that, when the 
river freezes, the bottoin of the tiver freezes frft; and that the 
ise-meers, or cakes of ice, which float on the furface, are thus 
formed. ‘(his opinton Mr. [. mentions without decidedly 
adopting it; to give it, however, fome weight, he quotes Dr, 
Plott. We believe it to be a vulgarerror. The flones and 
fand obfervable in the ice-meers only prove that they once ad- 
hered to the fhore, whence they were broken off by the force 
of the current; not that they came from the bottom 

From the obfervations which Mr. 1. beftows on fifhing, and 
on the fifh of the Thames, we conclude that he is fond of ang- 
jing. He informs us that dampreys (the bait which the Dutch 
employ in the turbot fithery, jarc only caught between Marlow- 
dock and Batterfea. 

Objeéts on the fhores of the river occupy Mr. I.’s principal 
attention. When paffing Blenheim, Oxford, Windfor, &c. 
he does not omit to give fome remarks on their beauty, and to 
point out to the traveller the riches of art which they contain. 
We wondered that, with his attention to pictures, he fhould 
name Burford, without mentioning the celebrated picture of 
Sir Thomas More and his family by Hans Holbein, in the pof- 
fefion of Mr. Lenthal, a defcendant of the Speaker Lenthal, 
at the Priory, 

General Guife’s colleGtion at Chrift Church College, Oxford, 
is fo’feverely criticized, that, had the General been alive, we 
fear Mr, Ireland would have been in great danger: for we are 
told that when the General was fhewing his pictures, he ufed 
to fay ** If any man dares to aflert that this pi€ture is not an 
original, I will cut his throat.” 

In his furvey of the paintings, &c. in Windfor Caftle, after 
mentioning the Cartoons and a few other pidiures, Mr. L. par- 
ticularizes one (in an apartment not commonly fhewn,) of the 
poetic Earl of Surrey, an engraving of which would be a great 
acquilttion to the admirers of portrait; and he adds 

‘Icis with regret we obferve that, in this fately refidence of the 
firft Prince of turope, under whom the arts have made fo rapid a 
progre!s, io few works of excellence can be pointed out to attraé 
the attention of foreigners, or of the connoifieur in our own country. 
We are, however, . fome degree, compenfated for the want of {pe- 
cimens of ancient art by the medern decorations from the pencil of 
Mr. Wett, which give additional fame to the arti, and re fect honour 
on our munificent Sovereign : but we regret that the glorious pe riod 
recorded in this work, the heroifm: and virtues of the renowned Ed- 
ward Til. one of the fir! monarchs that has graced the throne of this 
realin, was noi reprefented in St. George’s Fall: that ipacicus apart- 
ment 
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ment would have afforded fuflicient {cope for the difplay of the artift*s 
{uperior talents, ana is better adapted to the grandeur of this under- 


tani. 
Among the antiquities noticed by Mr. Ireland, we muft not 


overlook a living antique refiding near Chertfey,—a farmer of 
the name of W apfhote, whofe “anceitors have refided on the 
fpot ever fince the time of Alfred, by whom the farm was 
granted to Reginald de Wapfhote, the anceftor of the prefent 
gace. * In fpite (fays Mr, Yl ) of the antiquity of this family, 
wes amid the various changes and chances of human life, their 
fortunes hone bv no viciffitude been elevated or deprefled ; per- 
haps a furer teft of their integrity than if they had been en- 
nobled.? Whether our author records this from common re- 
port, or whether he took painsto inveftigate the matter, he does 
not fay. If it be a fact, it is a very curious one. 

‘That man (fays Johnfon) is little to be envied, whofe 
patriotifm could not gain force on the plains of Marathon ; “ 
and if the plains of Marathon could now infpire patriotifm, why 
not Runny Mead?—as Mr. [reiand pafles through it, he 
catches the facred flame, and delivers his political creed. 

As the author defcends, following the courfe of the ftream, 
objets worthy of obfervation cro ,wd on his view, and render it 
more difficult for him to compofe a concife narrative. Many 
things, confequently, are pailed over in filence, where fubjecis 
for folios prefented them{elves: but though we will allow Mr. 
Ireland to plead in excufe for fuppofed omiffions, what we are 
often under the neceflity of pleading, confined limits, he will 
permit us to fay that we were furprized at his taking no notice 
of the Column at Blenheim ; and to add that, confidering the 
poetic quotations with which he enriches his profe, he fhould 
not have left out Mr. Pope’s beautiful enumeration of the rivers 
which flow into the Thames, in his Wind/or Foreft. 

Errors, in confequence of the hafte with which the inform- 
ation in fome inftances may have been coliected, the intelligent 
reader will difcover. ‘Thefe it will be needlefs to point out : 
but we may juft notice the hiftoric error which Mr. Ireland 
has commited by making Queen Mary the grand-daughter of 
Charles i. and his bu//, in prefixing a {ketch et the end. (Vol. i. 
Pp. 167. 

As’ . merits of this work much outweigh its defects, the 
Jatter amount toavery {mall diminution of its value. Mr. Ire- 
land narrates with eate ; ; and hehas contrived, while gratifying 
the eye, to furnifh an elegant intellectual rep sat 
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Ker. X10. The Plays and Poems of William Shak/peare; collated 
werbatim with the moft authentic Copies, and revifed : with the 
Corrections and [lluftrations of various Commentators; to which 
are added, an Effay on the Chronological Order of his Plays; an 
K flay relative to Shakfpeare and Jonfon ; a Differtationon the three 
Parts of King Henry VI.; an hiftorical Account of the Englifh 
Stage ; and Notes; By Edmund Malone. Crown 8vo. 10 Vols. 
about 600 Pages in each. ‘The firft Volume divided into two. 
3}. 178. Boards. Cadell, &c. 1790. 

COMMENTATOR, who confines himfelf within the proper 

“% limits of his province, may be briefly defcribed as a 

dealer in obfcurity, and a haberdafher of difficulties. Such 

being the nature of his office, it is obvious that it mutt re- 
quire a much more patient and attentive perufal, to eftimate 
fairly the merit of his labours, then is neceilary to jucge of 
the value of moft other literary productions. ‘Ihe dark and 
ambiguous paflages of a writer living, like Shakfpeare, in 
times remote from the prefent ;—dealing .in language, which, 
from the nature of his fubject, muft be loofe and popular ; 
and which, from his own choice and habits, abounds with 
modifh but tranfitory phrafeology, and with allufions to the 
familiar but fleeting incidents of his own days 5—the ambigui- 
ties, we repeat, of fuch a writer are often fufceptible of fo 
great a variety of meanings, that the mind, inclining one 
while to this fide, and again to that, fluctuates long ina {ftate 
of uncertainty before it can come to a decifion s——and it often 
happens that the fragments of neglected events, cuftoms, and 
language, which induftrious annotators fcrape together for the 

{upport of their difcordant elucidations, though they may ul- 

timately end in conviction, yet, for a time, add to the 

perplexity which detains the judgment in a ftate of fufpence 

between oppofite probabilities, The day {pring from on high * 

may indeed vifit us atlait: but we are often forced to crawl 

through long and rugged fubterraneous windings, before we 
can arrive at it. 

Partly for this reafon, partly becaufe the work was not of a 
temporary nature, and partly, too, becaufe we have lately been 
overwhelmed by the vaft quantity of political matter which has 
poured from the prefs, we have delayed, beyond the ufual time, 





* The obfcure text, of which the light is only to be feen by crop- 
ing our way through ‘¢ antres vai’,’’ and at times through ** defarts 
idle’? of earth beneath, is frequently io highly elevated in the page, 
that it is barely entitled to Milton’s appellation of darknefs wifible; 
and now and then it foars even above this, mounting (to ufe an old 
phrale,) beyond a kenning. 
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our account of a publication, which, as it cafts much new 
luftre around one of the firit poets in the world, deferves much 
both of the notice and of the gratitude of the public, As it 
has turned out, however, we are ratier glad, than forry, for 
this delay; becaufe, as Mr. Stcevens has fince republithed, 
with confiderable improvements, his valuable edition * of our 
poet’s plays, we have now an opportunity, by occafionally 
comparing the two impreffions, of rendering the prefent article 
more full and complete than it would otherwife have been. 

We cannot but, firft, remark, refpe€ting Mr. Malone’s 
work, hisafiduity, and the great pains which he has taken to 
give a genuine text of all his author’s writings ; and for this we 
are the more grateful, when we confider that it is a labour fo 
dull and dry, that few men of genius will condefcend to fubmit 
to it. 

‘In the following work, (fays he,) the labour of eight years, I have 
endeavoured, with unceafing folicitude, to give a faithful and corre@ 
edition ofthe plays and poems of Shak{peare. Whatever imperfection 
or errours therefore may be found in tt, (and what work of fo great 
length and difficulty was ever free from errour or imperfeétion ?) 
will, I tru:t, be imputed to any other caufe than want of zeal] for the 
due execution of the tafk which I ventured to undertake.’ 

He then proceeds to ftate his opinion of the difficulties 
which an editor of Shak{peare has to encounter; and which, 
in fome inftances, he does not rate fo highly as Dr. Johnfon did, 
though, in other points, he feems to think the difficulty of the 
tafk has not been fufficiently manifefted. The true {tate of the 
antient copies of the poet’s writings, in particular, has not, he 
fays, been properly laid before the public; and till it be efta- 
blifhed which of the antient copies is entitled to preference, 
we have no criterion by which the text can be afcertained. 

Accordingly, he inquires very diligently into the refpeCtive 
merits of the old quartos and folios, concluding that, though 
the former * were undoubtedly all furreptitioust ; (that is, ftolen 

from 





* We mean however to give a feparate account of this edition in 
15 vols. 8vo.—which we have called Mr. Steevens’s, both becaufe he 
is the editor of it, and becaufe he has done more toward the improve- 
ment of it, than twice as much as has been done by any of his co- 
adjutors. 

+ We fufpeé& this is too ftrongly ftated, when it is faid that a// the 
quartos were furreptitious. Heminge and Condell, Shakfpeare’s fel- 
low comedians, and editors of the firit folio edition of his works, in 
their preface to that book, only fay totheir readers: ‘* whereas be- 
fore you were abufed with divers folne and furreptitious copies, 
maimed and deformed by the frauds and fealthes of injurious im. 
poilors, 
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from t layhoule, and printcd without the confent of the 
author ort baa yroprictors 5) they are in general preferable to the 
exhibition 
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panart, that expofed “ even thofe are now offered to your view 
cured, and periect of elr Roi es.’’? We feel ourfelves inclined to 
except from this cenfure oe firit quartos of Richard II. 1597: Ri- 
chard li. 1597: af ry Lt » part iff. 159d: Much ado ehout No- 
thing, 1600; and Herr Iv. part 2d. 1600: g firit three of which 
were printed for daareeu Wie, and the two latt for Andrew ie aad 
William djpley, woo probably was //’z/e’s partner yo furvivor. Now 
it is to be noticed that this wypley was one of the proprietors © f the 
folio :623. If therefore he, or his late partner // ge, had publifhed 
the above mentioned plays furreptitiougy, it is hardly probable | that 
Heminge aid Condel!, while they were recei ving the pay of this fame 
Afpley for revili ng thofe very copies, fhould, in a preface } joined to 
them, talk fo plainly. of * the frauds and flealthes of injurious im- 
poftors.”’ 

Another of the proprietors of the firft fi 0 was “J. Smethiveele, 
The only quartos printed for this ‘fob Smvcrhrvceke cr Smeiboickey 
antecedently to the fone 1623, are a er of Romeo and Fuliet, with- 
out date; another copy of the fame play In | 1609 it es of Hamlet, 

“thout date, with the initials of the privter’ sname, W.S.; and 
oaine copy of the fame play in 1611. There was an entry made in 
the books of the Stationers’ compony to ‘Fobn Smythavick, Nov. 19, 
1607, of the plays of Hamlet, T he taming of a Shrezvc, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Love’s Labour Loft. At is pr robable that the two plays of 
Remeo and Juliet and Hamlet, which this man printed, might be fairly 
pamgge Sag of better authority than the copies which preceded 
them. We know that, in the firft editions of thefe plays, there are 
great variations from the fubfequent copies. 

The firft edition of X. Lear, printed for Nathaniel Butter 1608, 
might not be furreptitious. We feel fome partiality for it on ac- 
count of the fu!lnefs, accuracy, and regularity with which it is en- 
tered in the Stationers’ books, Nov. 26, 1607, by this Butter, in con- 
junction with Yohn Bufsy. ‘There is fome fulpicion, indeed, that 
Butter was (reader, excufe the ~ ;) a er kind of a gentle- 
man: for we find that on Nov. 12, 1604, the Rationers required 
him to “ get good allowance’’ [i. e. approbatic: “a “«§ ¥ the enter- 
lude of Henry Villth. and then to procure the warden’s hand 
to it for the entrance of yt, and to have the fame for his copy,’’ be- 
for e they would grant him their licence for p: ‘inting it. Bufoy, 1OW- 
ever, might be ‘© an honcurable man :’’—but what chiefly we: ighs 
with us is the conioufnefs and partic: larity of the entry itfelf, VIZ. 
sé Mr. William Shake ‘Ipeare, his hyttorie of King Lear, as it was 
played before the king’s majettie at Wh itehall, upon St. Stephen’s 
night at Chriftnzas s Tat, by | his majefiie’s fervants playing ufually at 
the Globe on the Bank-fide.?? — This looks like the boldnefs of j integ- 
rity. Allthe records of Stationers’ hall, as far as Shakfpeare is 
concerned, Cannot match it. 
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exhibition of the fame plays in the folio :’—that, of the quarto 
copies, the firft ofeach play is alone of any authority, and to 
no other has he paid any attention, unlefs where, as in the cafe 
of King Lear, there happen to be two or more of the fame 
gate, or where there exifts an undated copy, which it is ne~ 
ceflary to examine, because it cannot be afcertained whether 
the earlieft dated, or the undated copy, be the firft ;—and that 
‘ of all the plays of which there are no quarto Copies extant, the 
firft folio, printed in 1623, 1s the only authentic edition.’ 

In confirmation of thefe opinions; after giving fome in- 
ftances of the gradual progrefs of corruption through the fe- 
veral quartus, down to the firlt and occafionally to the fecond 
foliv, as exemplified in the plays of Richard II. Richard Il. 
Henry IV’. part 1. and Romeo and Fuliet, Mr. M. enters on 
‘along, minute,’ and what he hinfelf is ¢ afraid will appear 
to many (who do not remember the great importance of afcer- 





In many copies of the firit folio 1623, Trotius and Creffida is omitted : 
but it was inferted before the whole impreilion was worked of. Ina 
note in Mr. Maione’s edidion of our poet’s works, vol. vill. p. 145. 
Mr. Steevens fays he found it in eleven different copies; and in his 
own lait edition of Shakfpeare 1793, vol.ii. p. 212. he fays, he has 
found it in ¢zventy at Ieait. It is not, however, according to Dr. 
Farmer, in the 4 or table prefixed to the firft foo; and in his copy 
itis thrat in between the bifories and ¢ragedies, without. any enume- 
ration of the pages, except on one leat, and differs entirely from 
the copy of the iame play in the {cond folio. Does not all this feem 
as if the proprietors of the firft quarto 1609 of this play, Bonianand 
Whalley, had a fair and legal right to it; and had, for fome reafon 
orother, refufed it to the proprietors of the firtt folio; who in con- 
fequence once defigned to leave it whoily out of their edition, but af- 
terward printed it trom an inferior copy? It appears from the pre- 
face to the quarto 160g that the perfons concerned in that edition 
Were not on wood terms with Heminge and Condel!l; and we think 
that the whole language of that preface is not the language of a 
man engaged in a furreptitious publication, 

As for the remaining quartos entered, publithed, or printed, by 
Pavier, Creede, and their afiociates, &c. they probably were jurrep- 
titious. At tleaitwe can fay nothing intheir favour. Thomas Creede, 
ike fome other Creeds which we could mention, may, for any thing that 
we knowto the contrary, have had more or leis to do with forgery. 
Tnere is fomething in the name that creates a fecrct fufpicion. When 
ve call to mind tie infinite mifchief which has been caufed by the 
waole family, who, in general, (ahatever may have bcen the cafe 
with Pomas,) arc by no means entitled to the appeilation of “tame 
cheaters,’? we feel, whenever the word Creed comes acrofs us, as 
Mrs. Quickly felt when the was “ put into a canary’? by the word 
fwacger. By my troth L am the worfe when one fays—{wag- 
ger: tecl, matters, how 1 hake. cannot abide fwaygerers.”’ 
taining 
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taining a genuine text,) an uninterefting difquifition,’ to prove 
that ‘the editor of the fecond folio, printed in 1632, was en- 
tirely ignorant of our poet’s phrafeology and metre, and that 
various alterations were made by him in confequence of that 
ignorance, which render his edition of no value whatfoever *.” 
Though Mr. Malone, by the long lift of errors which he has 
extracted from the fecond folio, has unqueftionably proved 
that it contains fo many inaccuracies as mult confiderably lower 
the eftimation in which it has been commonly held, yet we do 
not think that he is warranted, by the evidence here produced, 
to fpeak of it in terms fo very degrading as thofe which he em- 
loys. Mr. Steevens entertains an opinion widely different as 
to the value of this edition ; and certainly, as he obferves, it 
is a very partial way of appreciating any work, to expofe its 
errors and to maintain a careful filence about its deferts ¢. The 
truth, as to the merit of the fecond folio, lies perhaps in the 
middle between the oppofite opinions of thefe two editors. We 
do not think it very likely that it was corrected by the help of 
any “ remaining manufcripts’” of Shakfpeare, nor that it de- 
rived any afliftance from the ‘oral information of the poet’s 
friends, or original performers, in his different pieces.” We 
-will grant to Mr. Steevens that it is poffible fuch authorities 
might be acceflible: but not, we think, without greater pains 
and more fcrupulous attention to accuracy than could be found 
in any of the publifhers, or ‘* putters forth,” of thofe days. 
On the other hand, we cannot fuppofe, with Mr. Malone, that 
the changes in the Englifh language were fo uncommonly 
rapid, atthattime, asthat, in a courfeof only nine years, viz. 
from 1623 to 1632, the fupervifor of the fecond folio fhould be 
fo much at a lofs for Shakfpeare’s meaning, as that gentleman 
would perfuade us. We agree with Mr. Steevens that ** the 
edition of 1632 has the advantage of various readings, which 
are not merely fuch asa re-iteration of copies will naturally 
produce.” Many of the alterations there found, we are fae 





* Mr. Malone calls the perfon who fuperintended the publication 
of this fecond folio, and Mr. Pope, ¢ the two great corrupters of our 
poct’s text.” In another place, he fays that this edition, which is 
commonly rated at two or three guineas, ‘ is not worth three fhil- 
lings.’ 

+ The many corrections, however, from the fecond folio, which 
Mr. Malone has admitted into his text and pointed out in his notes, 
bear a teftimony in favour of that edition. A very accurate compofi- 
tor had the curiofity to count them; and, ina table annexed to the 
preface of Mr. Steevens’s new edition, 1793, has fpectfied the num- 
ber in each particular play. They amountin all to 1386. 
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tisfied, are not the effeét of accident but of defign: but we do 
not conceive that the perfon who introduced them had any 
other authority for fo doing than that of his own judgment, un- 
aflifted by any manufcripts, or oral information, from thofe 
who knew more of Shakfpeare, or his writings, than himfelf. 
The judgment, however, of one who lived fo near the times, 
merits great attention; as, from the circumftances of proxi- 
mity alone preferving the memory of events now loft, cuf- 
toms now altered, and language now obfolete, he would be 
enabled to comprehend, almoft without an effort, what per- 
haps all the labour and affiduity of modern commentators can- 
not makeintelligible. We therefore think that the variations 
of the fecond folio (fuch, we mean, as are not evident errors 
of the prefs,) fixould be confidered as the comments of an old 
fcholiaft, which ought always to be examined, though not al- 
ways implicitly adopted; and we greatly approve of the prac- 
ticeof Mr. Tyrwhitt, who, as we are told by Mr. Steevens, 
never attempted any emendation before he had confulted this 


edition. 

After thus laying before us proofs of the great afliduity with 
which he endeavoured to form a juft opinion of the compara- 
tive merits of the antient copies, Mr. Malone gives an ac- 
count of the uncommon pains which he took to fecure the ac- 
curacy and correctnefs of his own editicn, and of what was 


the refult of his labour : 

‘ My late friend Mr. Tyrwhitt, a man of fuch candour, accu- 
racy, and profound learning, that his death mait be confidered as an 
irreparable lofs to literature, was of opinion, that in prirsing thefe 
plays the original fpelling fhould be adhered to, and that we never 
could be fure of a perfeétly faithful edition, unlefs the firft folio copy 
was made the flandard, and aétually fent to the prefs, with fuch 
corrections as the editor might think proper. By others it was fag- 
gefted, that the notes fhould not be fubjoined to the text, but placed 
at the end of each volume, and that they fhould be accompanied by a 
complete gloffary. The former fcheme (that of fending the firft fo- 
lio to the prefs) appeared to me liable to many objections ; and I 
am confident that if the notes were detached from the text, many 
readers would remain uninformed, rather than undergo the trouble 
occafioned by perpetual references from one part of a volume ta 
another. 

* In the prefent edition I have endeavovred to obtain all the ad- 
vantages which would have refuited from Mr. Tyrwhitt’s plan, with- 
out any of its inconveniences. Having often experienced the fzlla- 
cioufnefs of collation by the eye, I determined, after I had adjutted 
the text inthe beft manner in my power, to have every proof theet 
of my work read aloud to me, while | perofed the firit folio, for 
tacle plays which firit appeared in that edition; and for all thofe 
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which had been previouily printed, the Set quarto bin th excepting 
only in the inflances of T 
Heary V. which, being either 
be wholly relied on; and Kin g 
of which tragedy I was not pofleffed. 


laborious 
made either by the fee itor of the fecend 
editors, could efe: ape mie. 


and Aing 
aaa: *s OF fal # ét same could not 
Richard £21. * of the earlieft edition 
| had at the fame time before 
. ad formed of the variations between the quartos 
not a fingle innovation, 
f lio, or any of the modern 
From the index to all the words and 
phrafes explain red or illufrated in the notes, which I have fubjoined 
may be derived which the mott copious glof- 
while thofe readers who are lefs intent on philolo- 
gical inquiries, by the notes being appended to the text, are re- 
lieved from the irkfome tafk of feek: ing information in a different vo- 
lume from thatimmediately before them. 

‘lf itbe afked, what bas been the fruit of all this labour, I an- 
many innovations, tran{pofitio: 
by this means ; ; many! hundred emendaticons have been made +, and, 
} truft, a genuine text has been formed. 
made from the authentick copies, except in the cafe of mere obvious 
errors of the prefs, the rcader 1s anprized by a 
emendation that has been adopted, is afcribed to its proper author. 
When it is confidered that there are one huncred thoufand lines in 
thefe plays, and that it often was necefiary to contult fix or feven vo- 
lumes, in order to afcertain by which of the preceding x editors, from 


is, &c. have been detected 
Wherever any deviation is 


note; and every 


the time of the publication of the fecond folio, each emendation was 
made, it wil! eafily be believed, that this was not effected without 


much trouble.’ 


Such have been the diligence and the care of Mr. Malone to 
exhibit the genuine text of his author! As to the other duty of 
an editor, that of exp/amming bis author’s cbfcurities, he fays: 
© both of thefe objects have been fo conitantly before my 
eyes, that, | amconfident, one of them will not be found to 


have been neglected for the other. 
fay, with Dr. fohnion, that ** not a fingle pafiag 


I can with “siege truth 


in the 


whole work has appeared to me obfcure, which | las not en- 


deavoured to illuftrate.”’ 





«* At the time the tr 





dy of K: ing + Richard 111. was in the prefs, | 


was obliged to make ufe of the fecond edition printed in 153983 but 
have fince been furnifhed with the edition of 1597, whi ch I have 
collated verbatim, and the moft material variations are noticed in the 


appendix.’ 


+ To thew that this affertion is not introduced without reafon, 
Mr. Malone has here fubjoined a lift of the reftorations made from 


the original copy in two plays only, viz. The Winter's Tale, 
Sohn, confifting of 25 in the former, and 27 


Rev. 


and King 


he latter play. 


« { have. 
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¢ T have in general given the true explication of a paffage, by 
whomfoever made, without loading the page with the preceding un- 
uccefsful attempts at elucidation, and by this means have obtained 
room for much additional illuftration: for, as on the one hand, I 
trult very few fuperfluous or unneceflary annotations have been ad- 
mitted, fo on the other, I believe, that not a fingle valuable expli- 
cation of any obfcure paflage in thefe plays has ever appeared, 
which will not be found in the following volumes.’ 

Befide this, the induftrious editor has made it a rule, in re- 
vifing the notes of former editors, to compare fuch paflages 
as they have cited from any author, with the book from 
which the extract was taken, if he could procure it; by which 
mode fome inaccuracies have been rectined *. 

The fhort effay on the economy and ufages of our old 
theatres, which Mr. Malone publifhed originally in his fupple- 
ment to Shakfpeare, 1720, has been enlarged, in confequence 
of various refearches fince made, and of a great acceilion of 
very valuable materials, to fuch a fize that it is become almoft 
anew work, occupying mere than half of the fecond part of 
his irft volume. It now bears the title of an Afi forical account 
of the rife and pregrefs of the Englifh flage, and of the economy and 
wfages of our ancient theatres; and Contains feveral particulars 
both new and curious, fome of which we {fhall prefently ex- 
tract. 

The attempt to afcertain the chronological order in which 
Shakf{peare’s plays were written, which was annexed to. the 
fecond and third editions of Johnfon’s and Steevens’s Shak- 
fpeare in 1773 and 1785, has alfo been contiderably enlarged 
and improved. 

Rowe’s meagre and imperfect narrative of the poet’s life 
has been augmented with a variety of particulars: but the in- 
formation having been obtained at very different times, it is 
difperfed in difrerent partsof Mr. Malone’s prolegomena. At 
fome future time, he bopes not only to unite the whole of 
what he has already publithed in detached fragments, into one 





. “In one place, however, on which we accidentally caf our eyes, 
Mr. Malone appears to have intreduced a trifling inaccuracy. In 
Order to illuitrate the expreffion St. Nicholas cleras, ufed in 1 part of 
Henry !Vth. a& 2, fe. 1. Myr. Steevens quotes a puface from the 
Hollander, a comedy by Glapthorae, 19;0. «Next it is decreed 
that the receivers of our rents and cuftoms, to wit divers roots and 
St.Nicholas clerks’, &c. under pain of being carried up Holborn ina 
cart,’ &c. Nir. Malone, in his abridgment of this note, vol. v. 
P. 150, has it décer’s bcofs : but in Glapthorne’s comedy, now be- 
fore Us, itis divers vcoces, and fo it is rightly printed in Mr. Stee- 
Veae's edit. 1743, Vol. vill. Pp. 41g. 
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uniform and connected narrative, but to add fome circum- 
ftances relative to siakfpeare, which were obtained too late to 
be introduced into any part of the prefent work. 

The prefaces of Theobald, Hanmer, and W rburten, are 
not allowed a place in Mr. Malone’s edition, becaufe he thinks 
that they throw no light either on Shakfpeare or his works, 
The play of Pericles* is inferted, becaufe the hand of Shak- 
fpeare, fays Mr. M. is indifputably foundin that piece. Titus 
Andronicus and the firff part of Henry VI. are retained, be- 
caufe fome {mall additions were made to both thofe plays by 
our great poet; though it is decifively fettled, by fome papers 
which have come to Mr. Malone’s hands, that they were not 
his original productions; and the fame papers alfo entirely 
clear the dramatic Bard from the imputation of having written 
Sir Fohn Oldcaftle, The Loudon Prodigal, and the other four 
contefted plays which were falfely attributed to him in the later 
folios, and which were reprinted (though not as the genuine 
works of Shakfpeare,) in Mr. Malone’s fupplement, 1780, 
but which obtain no place in the prefent work. 





Having thus given a general defcription of the prefent edi- 
tion of Shak{peare’s plays and poems, we fhail now proceed to 
notice more particularly fome things contained in it. 

From a careful infpeQion and examination of antient manu- 
fcripts, old records, parochial regifters, monumental jnfcrip- 
tions, &c. Mr. Malone finds reafon to conclude that Shak- 
fpeare’s father had only nine children, inftead of ten, as Rowe 
fuppofed ; that probably there was an elder brother of the 
poet, whofe name was John; that when our bard was fearcely 





* Of this play, Mr. Malone has changed his opinion. He for- 
merly thought that it was the entire work of Shakfpeare, and one of 
his earlicit compofitions ; white Mr. Steevens, onthe contrary, main- 
tained that it was originally the production of fome clder playwright, 
and afterward improved by our poct, whofe hand was acknowle ged 
to be vifible in many fcenes throughout the play. Yothe edition of 
this drama publifhed in Mr. Malone’s fupplement 1780, two diff2rta- 
tions were {ubjoined, one written by Mr. Steevens, the other by Mr. 
Malone, in fupport of their refpcctive opinions. On a review of 
the arguments, Mr. Malone has been fince convinced that Mr. Stee- 
vens was in the right, and therefore has here fuppreffed the differta- 
tions. Mr. Steevens, however, (which we are glad to fee,) has re- 
publifhed them in his recent edition 1793, ‘* for the folz purpofe of 
manifefting that the {kill difplayed by his late opponent in defence of 
what he conceived to have been right, can only be exceeded by the 
liberality of his conceflion, fince he has fuppofed himfelf in the 
wrong.” 
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two months old, the plague broke out in the town of Stratford 
upon Avon, and raged with fuch violence for the {pace of fix 
months, that it fwept away more than a feventh part of the 
inhabitants, but fortunately did not reach the refidence of the 
Shakfpeare family, not one of that name being found in the dead 
lift; that the poet’s father, after having exercifed the office of a 


juftice of the peace, being poflefled of lands and tenements to 1 
the amount of 500). and having been bailiff or mayor of Strat- ' 
ford, was fo reduced in his circumftances, in the latter part of his 
life, as to make it probable that he united the trade of a butcher 
to that of a woolftapler * :—but though Mr. Malone gives fo 
much csedit to the account of Aubrey, as to fuppofe that 


Shakfpeare’s father may have been, during fome part of his 
life, abutcher; yet he does not feem willing to admit the 
affertion of that antiquary, that the poet in his youth exercifed- 
the fervile parts of his father’s occupation, and, ** when he 
killed a calf, would do itin a bigh fyle, and make a fpzech.” 
Mr. Malone alfo thinks it probable that Shakfpeare was en- 
gaged, during part of his early life, in learning, and perhaps in 
teaching, the profeffion of a fcrivener, attorney, or convey-~ 
ancer. He finds that he had two daughters, Sufanna and Ju- 
dith, the former of whom, and not, as Mr. Rowe tells us, the 
latter, was the elder; and one fon named Hamlet, not Samuel, 
as he was erroneoully called in the extracts from the Stratford 
recilter inferted among the prolegomena to the late editions of 
Shakfpeare ; and that thereis no lineal defcendant of the poet 
now living ; the fuppofition, that the family of Miller of Hyde- 
hall in the county of Herts was defcended from Shakfpeare, r) 
being founded on an erroneous pedigree. It is Mr. Malone’s : 
opinion, alfo, that Shakfpeare was a better actor than he has 
been reprefented + ; and he eftimates that, from his exertions 
asan actor, manager, and writer, he contrived to acquire a 
fortune of at leaft 200], a year, with which he retired to the 
place of his nativity. In his emendations and additions, 

® It excites fome furprife, if John Shakfpeare was put out of the 
corporation of Stratford on account of his poverty in 1586, that he 
thould apply to the Heralds’ office in 1596 and 1599 for a grant or 
confirmation of arms. Perhaps he had r:trieved his affairs; or pe'- 
haps the application was made at the infligation of his fon, who 
might feel himfelf rifing into wealth and confequence. 

t Mr. Malone thinks it probable that he played Old Knowell in 
Ben Jonfon’s Every Man in his Humour, and Adam in his own As you 
like it, and that he excelled in reprefenting old men. Ina fcarce 
old pamphlet called Kinde-Hartes Dream, publifhedin December 1592, 
the author, Henry Chettle, {peaks of Shakfpeare as **no lefs civil 
mn his demeanour than excellent in the qualitie he profefes.’”? 

Ray, Sept, 1793. : Mr. 
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Mr. M. fays, that ‘to Shakfpeare’s income from his real and 
perfonal property muft be added 200]. per ann. which he pro~ 
| bably derived from the theatre while he continued on the ftage.’” 
It feems hence as if our editor fuppofed that Shakfpeare, at 

one period of his life, was in the enjoyment of 4ool. a year: 
a large fum for thofe times! but he feems to forget that his 
real and perhaps moft of his perfonal property, was no other 
than his theatrical income converted into a different form ; 
and that to eftimate it firft as property, and then as income, is 
to eftimate it twice over. 

Among other original papers which Mr. Malone prefents to 
his readers, in order to elucidate the hiftory of Shakfpeare, of his 
relations, contemporaries, acquaintance, or fellow-comedians, 
we meet with the extract from the parifh regifter of Stratford 

reatly enlarged: the wills of Lady Eliz. Barnard the poet’s 
grand. daughter, of Burbage, Heminge, Condell, and Under- 
wood ; fome curious extracis from Aubrey’s manufcripts pre- 
fervedin the Afhmolean mufeum at Oxford, relative to Shake 
fpeare, Ben Jonfon, and Sir William D’Avenant ; a fingular- 
paper called the will of John Shakfpeare, either the poet’s fa- 
ther or elder brother, found between the rafters and the tilin 
about twenty years fince, when the old houfe in which the 

et was born was repaired ; and feveral other documents. 

To the aflertions of Aubrey, Mr. Malone feems to think 
more credit is due, than is given to them by Dr. Farmer, or 
Mr. Steevens. The laft named gentleman totally difbelieves 
the piece of anitent fcandal derived from Aubrey, that Sir 
William D’Avenant was Shakfpeare’s natural fon. That an- 
tiquary, he adds, ‘was a dupe to every wag who chofe to 
practife on his credulity, and would moft certainly have be- 
lieved the perfon who fhould have told him that Shakfpeare 
himfelf was a natural fon of Queen Elizabeth.’ No more at- 
tention, fays he, is to be given to that * abfurd goffip’ on the 
prefent occafion, than when he gravely aflures us that ** Anno 
1670, not far from Cirencefter, was an apparition; being 
demanded whether a good fpirit ora bad? returned no anfwer, 
but difappeared with a curious perfume and moft melodious 
twang.”’ Aubrey’s Mifcellanies, edit. 1784, p.114. Mr. 
T. Warton has pleafantly obferved that he ‘* cannot fuppofe 
Shakfpeare to have been the father of a doctor of divinity 
who never laughed,” which is the defcription given by’ Wood 
of D’Avenant’s elder brother; and Mr. Steevens fays, if his 
readers will but furvey Sir William’s own heavy, vulgar, un- 
meaning face, as reprefented by Fairthorne, they. will as 
readily conclude that Shakfpeare ** never holp to make it.” 

| Be 
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Be the dependance that is to be placed on this ftory, rela- 
tive to D’Avenant’s being the poet’s fon, what it will, we fhall 
tranfcribe from Aubrey’s manufcript, as exhibited by Mr. Ma- 
lone, the following particulars concerning D’Avenant; be- 
caufe we think that they are not improbable, and will entertain 


our readers : 
¢ In the civill warres in England, he was in the army of William 
Marqueffe of Newcaitle, [fince Duke,] where he was generall of the 
ordinance. I have heard his brother Robert fay, for that fervice 
there was owing to him by King Charles the Firft tooool. During 
that warre twas his hap to have two aldermen of Yorke his pri- 
foners, who were fomethinge ftubborne, and would not give the 
ranfome ordered by the councill of warre. Sir William ufed them 
civilly, and treated them in his tent, and fate them at the upper end 
of his table @ /a mode de France. And having done fo a good while to 
his charge, told them (privately and friendly) that he was not able 
to keepe fo chargeable guefts, and bade them take an opportunity to 
efcape ; which they did; but having been gon a little way, they 
confidered with themfelves, that in gratitude they ought to goe 
back, and give Sir William their thankes, which they did: but it 
was like to have been to their great danger of being taken by the 
foldiers; butthey happened to gett fafe to Yorke. 
_ ©The king’s party being overcome, Sir W. Davenant (who had 
the honour of knighthood from the D. of Newcaftle by commiffion) 
went into France, and refided in Paris, where the Prince of Wales 
then was. He then began to write his romance in verfe, called Gon- 
dibert; and had not writt above the firft booke, but being ver 
fond of it printed it, before a quarter finifhed, with an epiftle of his 
to Mr. Th. Hobbes, and Mr. Hobbes’ excellent epiftle to him 
printed before it. The courtiers, with the Prince of Wales, could 
never be at quiet about this piece, which was the occafion of a very 
witty but fatirical little booke of verfes in vo. about 4 fheets, writt 
by G. D. of Bucks, Sir ony Denham, etc. etc. 
«© That thou forfak’d thy fleepe, thy diet, . 
And what is more than that, our quiet.”” 
« This laft word, Mr. Hobbes told me, was. the occafion of their 


writing. 

‘ mt he lay’d an ingeniofe defigne to carry a confiderable num- 
ber of artificers (chiefly weavers) from hence to Virginia; and by 
Mary the Q.’s mother’s meanes, he got favour from the K. of 
France to goe into the prifons, and pick and chufe: fo when the 
poor dammed wretches underftood, what the defigne was, they cryed 
uno ore, tout tiferan, we are all weavers. Well, 36, as [ remember, 
he got, if not more, and fhipped them; and as he was in his voyage 
towards Virginia, he and his t//éran were all taken by the fhips then 
belonging to the parliament of England. The flaves, I fappofe, 
they fold, but Sir William was brought prifoner into England. 
Whether he was firft a prifoner at Carefbroke caftle in the Ifle of 
Wight, or at the Towr of London, I have forgott ; he was prifoner 
at’ both; his Gondibert was finifhed at Carefbroke caitle. He ex- 
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pected no mercy from the parliament, and had no hopes ef efcaping 
with his life. It pleafed God, that the two aldermen of Yorke afore- 
faid, hearing that he was taken and brought to London to be tryed 
for his life, whichthey underftood was in extreme danger, they were 
touched with fo much generofity and goodnes, as upon their own ac- 
counts and mere motion to try what they could to fave Sir William’s 
life, who had been fo civill to them, and a means of faving theirs; 
to come to London; and acquainting the parliament with it, “upon 
their petition, efc. Sir Wilhiam’s life was faved. "Twas Harry Mar- 
tin that faved Sir William’s life in the houfe: when they were talk- 
ing: of facrificing one, then faid Hen. that ‘in facrifices they always 
offered pure and without blemith; now ye talk of making a facrifice 
of an old rotten rafcal.?? Vid. H. Martyn’s life, where by this rare 
jeft, then forgot, the L.* Falkland faved H. Martyn’s life. 


‘ Being freed from imprifonment, becaufe plays (fcil. trage. and 


comedies) were in thefe prefbyterian umes fcandalous, he contrives 
to fet upan opera, /y/o recitative ; wherein Sergeant Maynard and 
feveral citizens were engagers: it began in Rutland Houfe in Char- 
ter-houfe-yard: next, {cilicet anno—at the Cock-pit in Drury lane, 
where were acted very well, /?y/o recitativoy Sir Francis Drake, and 
the Siege of Rhodes, 1ft and 2nd part. It did affect the cie and eare 
extremely, This firf{ brought scenes in fafhion in England: be- 
fore, at plays, was ozly an banging.’ 

Tothe foregoing particulars relative to Sir William D’Ave- 
nant, we will add a circumftance which Mr. Malone, by an 
examination of the Patent Roll, 33 Eliz. p. 3. has difcovered 
concerning’ Spenfer the poet; which is, ‘that in February 
1590-1, he obtained from Queen Elizabeth an annuity or 
penfion of sol. during his life; which, the value of money 
and the modes of life being jointly confidered, may be efti- 
mated as equal to 2001. perann, at this day. ‘This renders 
very difputable, as Mr. M., obferves, Camden's account, which 
has alfo been the prevailing opinion ever fince, viz. that Spen- 
{er died in great poverty in 1508. - It alfo ftrongly militates 
againft the opinion that the paflage in the fifth a@ of The 
Midfummer Night’s Dream, , 

‘ The thrice three mufes, mourning for the death 

Of learning late deceas’d in beggary.”’ : 
alludes to the death of the author of the Faery Queene. There 
is alfo a miftake in Camden’s date of his death ; Spenfer, -as 
Mr, Malone fhews, in his chronological attempt to fettle the 
date of the above mentioned play, not dying till 1 599 
Among the Harleian MSS. in the Britifh Mufeum, is a pa- 
per addrefled by Queen Elizabeth in September: 1.598, to the 
Lords Juftices of Ireland, defiring that Spenfer might be’ap- 
pointed Sheriff of the county of Corke, Ai Se 

As to what John Shak{peare calls his wi//, it ought rather 

to have been called his laft dying words and confeffion, . (Who; 
ever 
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ever he was, whether father, or brother, of our poet, he ap- 
pears to have beena good catholic, talking of the mafs and 
purgatory in a way that would have given great offence to 
fome of our early reformers. Our readers may judge of the 
complexion of this curious will, and of the exuberant fertility 
of the writer’s fancy, from the following fhort fpecimen : 

‘ Jtem,1 John Shakfpeare doe by this my laft will and teftament be- 
queath my foul, as foonas it fhall be delivered and loofened from the 

rifon of this my body, to be entombed in the fweet and amorous 
coflin of the fide of jefus Chrift; and that in this life-giveing fepul- 
cher it may reft and live, perpetually inclofed in that eternall habita- 
tion and repofe, there to bleffe for ever and ever that direfull iron of 
the launce, which, like a charge ina cenfore, formes fo fweet and 
pleafant a monument within the facred breait of my Jord and fa- 
viour.” 

By means of Aubrey’s papers, and other materials, Mr. 
Malone has been enabied to correct fome errors of Antony 
Wood, relative to Ben Jonfon; and, from the fame fources, 
has given us many curious anecdotes concerning this old an- 
tagonift of Shakfpeare. In particular, we learn that he had 
‘the audacity (fo Mr. Malone calls it,) to-write a play after 
our author on the fubjeét of King Richard III.’ in earneft for 
which, and for fome new adycions to Kyd’s play of “Feronymo, he 
received on the 22d June 1602 the fum of 10]. It appears 
that Bengemy ‘fohnfone was not the only playwright who under- 
took to mend owlde plays that were made by other hands. The 
dates alfo of two of his plays, which were hitherto: undeter- 
mined, arehere afcertained, viz. The Magnetic Lady, licenfed 
12th O&tober 1632: and The Tale of a Tub, on the 7th of 
May 1633. In this laft play, Ben had inferted a chara&er 
called Vitru [i.e. Vitruvius] Hoop, which part was wholly 
cut out by command from the lord chamberlain; exceptions 
being taken againft it by Inigo “Fones, furveyor of the king’s 
works, as aperfonal injury to him *. Had weroom, we could 
enrich our page with many other interefting circumftances re- 
lative to Jonfon +, but we muft content ourlelves with the 
following little incidents refpeéting bis drefs and domeftic hae 
bits, from Aubrey’s papers : 

* Hewas [or rather had been] of aclear and faire fkin. His habit 
was very plain. J have heard Mr. Lacy the player fay, thathe was 


ee eee 





— 


* From Sir H. Herbert’s papers, it appears alfo that the Magnetic 
Lady did not efcape the cenfure of the high commiffion court and 
that of * my lords Grace of Canterbury.’ [ Abp. Laud. ] 

t One laughable anecdote, which we here find, has been already 
recorded in a former volume of our Review. See vol. Ixii. p. 259. 
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wont to weare a coate like a coachman’s coate, with flitts under the 
arm-pitts, He would many times exceede in drinke : canarie was his 
beloved liquour ; then he would tumble home to bed; & when he had 
thoroughly perfpired, then to ftudie. I-have feen his ftudyeing 
chaire, which was of ftrawe, fuch as old women ufed; & as Aulus 
Gellius is drawn in.’ 

For the reft, we muft refer to Mr. Malone’s work, vol. i. 
part aft, page 397, &c. and part 2d, pages 170, 228, and 
321. orto Mr. Steevens’s new edition of Shakfpeare, 1793, 
vol. i. page 622, &c. and vol. ii. pages 309. 378. 484. 

We might now go on to notice more minutely The Chrons- 
logical Attempt surg the Order of Shakf{peare’s Plays; The Effay 
on Shakfpeare, Ford, and Fonfon; The Hiftorical Account of the 
Stage; The Differtation on the three Parts of Henry the VIth, &c. 
&c. were not the prefent article already extended to fo great a 
length ;—and indeed there is the lefs neceffity for enlarging on 
thefe matters now, as they will all come before us again when 
we give an account of Mr. Steevens’s new edition ; at which 
time we may perhaps find room for fome things which we are 
here forced to omit. 

Before we conclude, however, we muft juft obferve that, 
though fubfequent inquiries have enabled Mr. Malone greatly 
to enlarge and improve his Chronological Attempt fince its firft 
publication ; yet his refearches have tended much more to con- 
firm, than to alter, his opinion as to the dates of our great 
poet’s writings. His original table or lift of the plays, with 
the feveral dates annexed according to the order in which he 
then fuppofed them to havé been written, may be feen in our 
Review, vol. Ixii. page 18. In the lift which he now gives us, 
there are but two plays which are much removed from their 
former dates. Thele are The taming of the Shrew, which is now 
given to the year 1594, twelve years earlier than its former 
date ; and The Winter’s Tale, which, in the prefent table, 
ftands againft the year 1604, and which, from information 
obtained fince this laft table was formed, he is now inclined to 
think was written even ftill later than that, namely in 1613 
which is nineteen years later than he originally placed it. 
Some minute changes have likewife been made in the difpoli- 
tion of the following five plays, viz. The Midfummer Night's 
Dream, and The Comedy of Errors, which are each placed 
three ag earlier than they were; and Love’s Labour Lof, 
The Iwo Gentlemen of Verona, and Cymbeline, of which tht 
firft is placed later by three years, the fecond by two, and the 
third by one year. Corjolanus, alfo, and Timon of Athen 
which were afligned to the years 1609 and 1610 refpectively, § 


are now made to change places; the former being affigned js 
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the latter year, and the Jatterto the former. ‘The firft part of 
King Henry VIth is now dated 1589: formerly it was 1591 5 
and the fecond and third parts of the fame play are now both 
allotted to 1591. Originally, as may be feen by referring to 
our Review, thefe two laft parts, if we have not erred in 
tranfcribing the dates, were attributed to different years, viz. 
1591 and 15923; andin1785, (fee Reed’s edition of Shak- 
fpeare of that year,) they each bore the laft of thefe two dates, 

t fheuld be noticed alfo, that, from the prefent table, are ex- 
cluded all the fpurious plays, even Titus Andronicus, and Peri- 
cles; though Mr. Malone has republifhed thefe two laft in his 
edition of the poet’s works. 

For fome of the particulars which we have extracted from 
Mr. Malone’s prolegomena, and for many more curious pieces 
of information which remain behind, the indefatigable and 
intelligent editor has been greatly indebted to fome valuable 
manufcripts, in the ufe of which he has been indulged by the 
proprietors. They confift chiefly of the office book of Sir 
Henry Herbert, Mafter of the Revells to King James I. and 
to the two fucceeding kings * ; and of the book of accounts 
and other papers of Mr, Philip Henflowe, who appears to 
have been proprietor of the Rofe theatre near the Bankfide in 
Southwark, The former of thefe manufcripts was lately 
found in the fame old cheft which contained the manufcript 
memoirs of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, from which Mr, Wal- 
pole, (the prefent Earl of Orford,) about twenty years ago, 
printed the life of that nobleman, who was elder brother to Sir 
Henry Herbert. Itis now in the pofleffion of Francis Ingram 
of Ribbisford near Bewdley in Worcefterfhire, Efg. deputy 
remembrancer of the Court of Exchequer. The latter ma- 





* Sir Henry Herbert entered on the exercife of his office in Auguft 
1623. His predeceflors were Edmund Tilney, Efg. Sir George 
Buc, and Sir John Aftley. ‘I'he former enjoyed the place from July 
1579 till O&t. 1610: Sir George Buc from the laft mentioned period 
ill the end of the year 1621, when he was fueceeded by Sir John 
Aftley, who, it is fuppofed, foon after appointed Sir Henry Herbert 
his deputy; in which capacity Sir Henry probably difcharged the 
duties of the place till the death of his principal in January 1639-40, 
when he became principal himfelf. 

‘If ever,’ fays Mr. Malone, < the office books of Mr. Tilney and 
Sir George Buc fhall be found, they will afcertain precifely the chro- 
nclogical order of all the plays written by Shakfpeare ; and either 
confirm or overturn a fyftem, in forming which I have taken fome 
pains.” It were to be wifhed that the defcendants of thefe gentle. 
men would caufe the proper refearches to be made, to afcertain whe- 
ther fuch manufcripts are now in exiftence, 
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nufcripts are depofited in the college founded at Dulwich by 
the celebrated player Edward Alleyn, one of whofe wives, 
Joan Woodward, was the daughter of Agnes the widow of 
Woodward, whom Henflowe married after Woodward’s 
death *. 

We muft not omit to inform our readers that Mr. Malone’s 
work is very neatly and correctly printed, and embellifhed 
with fome truly elegant plates, confifting of a head of Shak- 
{pare charmingly drawn by Ozias Humphry, and delicately 
engraved by C, Knight: the headsof Dr. Johnfon, Dr. Far- 
mer, Mr, Tyrwhitt, and Mr. Edwards, all in one plate: a re- 
prefentation of New Place, the houfe in which Shakfpeare 
lived +, and in which Charles the Firft’s queen, during the 
civil wars, kept her court for three weeks, while it was the re- 
fidence of the poet’s grand-daughter: a portrait of John 
Lowin, one of the actors in Shakipeare’s plays; and another 
of Lord Southampton, Shakfpeare’s great patron. 

In a future number, we propofe to lay before our readers 
fome of Mr. Malone’s explanations and illuftrations of fuch 
difficult and obfcure paflages, as have exercifed the ingenuity 
of the poct’s numerous commentators. | 

[ To be continued. | Peus.e 








Art. XIII. Oudbi: or the Virtues of Nature. An Indian Tale, in 
four Cantos. By Philenia, a Lady of Bofton, $vo. pp. 51, 

* Printed at Bofton, New England, 1790}. +; 
SINCE the Mufes have often been reprefented as loving the 
hauats and fhades of liberty,—inftead of receiving this Bof- 





* Hence Mr. Malone corrects an errorin the Biographia Britan- 
nica, re{pecting the number of Alleyn’s wives, which was not three 
as there ftated. He didnot marry the daughter but the ftep-daugh- 
ter of Henflowe, who was one and the fame perfon with the daughter 
of Woodward. pid tue 

Having occafion, from Sir Henry Herbert’s papers, to fpeak of 
Sir George Buc, Mr. M. alfocorreéts another error adopted by the 
fame work from Anthony Wood. ‘This Sir George Buc, who was 
knighted by King James, July 23, 1603, was not the author of the 
celebrated Hiffory of King Richard the Third; which was written 
above twenty years after his death by George Buck, E/@. whom Mr. 
M. fuppofes to haye been the fon of the former. . 

+ The poet’s manfion makes a moft refpeétable appearance. It 
was no “ airy nothing :’’ but a ** local habitation with a name :’”” 
very different from that ‘* form of a thing unfeen’? which his 
‘* imagination has bodied forth’? for his own Juftice Shallow, for 
whom, ** the cafe of a treble hautboy was a manfion, a court.”? 3 

t An accident prevented this poem from reaching our hands till the 
Summer of the prefent year. | 
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tonian production with any degree of furprize, we might rather 
be induced to wonder at not having feen more fpecimens of 
tranf-atlantic poetry: but whatever may be thought as to the in- 
fluence of freedom on poetic genius, we mu‘t regard the culti- 
vation of this fpecies of elegant compofition in the United 
American States, as an undoubted proof of their advancing in 
refinement a%id literary tafte. Viewing the poem before us in 
this light, it has afforded us double pleafure.. While we be- 
ftow our commendation on Pbilenia, we would congratulate 
America on having become the feat of the Mujfes. lf we may judge 
from the production before us, poetry has made no inconfider- 
able progrefs on the weftern fhores; and of which we have given 
feveral inftances in fome late yolumes of our Review. 

OvAszi is an interefting and amufing tale, delivered in varied 
and harmonious numbers, and, with a few exceptions, in good 
rhimes. To the poem are fubjoined many illuftrative notes, 
containing curious information refpecting the cuftoms and 
manners of the Aborigines of North America; in the perufal 
of which, the reader may fometimes be led to great admiration 
of the fuperior excellence of favage virtue, The authorefs ex- 
hibits the following note on the chaftity of the Indian women ; 
jn the practice of which virtue they appear to furpafs many Eu- 
ropean wives. * The Indian women of America are very 
chafte after marriage, and if any perfon makes love. to them, 
they aniwer, ‘* the friend that is before my eyes, prevents my feeing 
you.’ A circumftance, however, favourable to this virtue, is 
the advantage which they have over the Europeans in their 
marriage contract; which is not neceflarily binding during 
life, but only while the parties continue agreeable to each other. 
The ceremony is performed by their mutually breaking fmall 
fhivers or fticks of wood in the prefence of their friends, which 
are carefully depofited in fome fafe place, till the parties are 
defirous of a feparation; when, with like ceremony, the fticks 
are thrown into the facred fires, and the marriage is confe- 
quently diflolved. 

The characters of this poem in praife of the virtues of na- 
ture, are Oxdbi, an Illinois chief, Azakia, his wife, Celaria, 
an European wanderer*, and Zi/ma, a female friend of Azdhia. 

The ftory is as follows :—Ce/ario rambling in hopelefs exile 
on the banks of the AZi/i/ippi, is alarmed by a piercing fhriek, 
and efpies a beauteous captive, on her knees, imploring life of 
a tall Huron, whofe arm is uplifted to deftroy her :—he imme- 





_* Who, having flain a young man in a quarrel, was forced to quit 
his native land, : 
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diately fires at and kills the Huron, thus delivering the captive 
Azikia:—She, having never till now feen an European, nor 
heard the report of fire-arms, addrefles her deliverer as a God : 
—he, in return for her deliverance, afks the reward of love,—is 
refufed, but allows Azakia to condu& him to her home, where 
he is introduced to her hufband Oxudéi, who promifes to cherifh 
and defend him as a brother. Ce/ario follows Oudbi to the war ; 
and, on being wounded in battle, is carried back to the hof- 

itable refidence of the chief, and fubmitted to the care of the 


beautiful 4z2ékia. 
¢ Azdkia’s hand the chemic juice applies, 
Her conitant aid the ftrength’ning food prepares, 
Her plaintive voice beguiles his clofing eyes, 
And fooths his flumbers with unceafing prayers. 


« Now winds his ringlets round her dufky hand, 
And views the contraft with enamour’d boatt, 
Now o’er his features bends with accents bland, 
Till ev’ry fwimming fenfe in wonder ’s loft.’ 


A mutual paffion is enkindled :—Ce/ario attempts to perfuade 
Azékia to be faithlefs to her hufband: but fhe, without dif- 
guifing her love for the European, nobly rejeéts his bafe propo- 
fal. Abafhed and overwhelmed by the purity of favage virtue, 
Celario forms a refolution of quitting his afylum: but Oudds, 
returning, employs himfelf, at the folicitation of his faithful 
Azéakia, to footh the anguifh of his mind, and to divert him 
from his intention.—Having fecured to his wife the fociety of 
Celario, Ouabi again goes out to battle, and is wounded and 
taken prifoner by the Hurons.—Tidings being brought of this 
difaftrous event by a bleeding fugitive, Celario haftens to re- 
venge the fuppofed death of the chief. Accompanied by a band 
of valiant I]linois, he attacks and defeats the enemy, and dif- 
covers Oxdbi furrounded by the Hurons, who were employed in 
torturing him ; while he, defying his tormentors, was finging 
the Death Song. Celario delivers his dufky friend, drefles his 
wounds, and condudts him to his dwelling, and to his Azakia, 
Oudbi, overwhelmed with admiration at the valour of Ce/ario, 
and penetrated with gratitude for the deliverance which both 
his wife and himfelf had experienced at his hands, gratiftes the 
paffion which he knew Ceé/ario had conceived for Azakia, by re- 
figning her to him: while he himfelf weds the youthful Zz/ma. 
Scarcely, however, were the nuptial rites folemnized, than the 
generous and noble Oxdbi expires, anticipating the enjoyment 
of realms in which godlike valour will be rewarded, and ap- 
pointing Celario to fuitain his place among the Illinois. 


The 
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The verfification, in which this fimple tale * is delivered, 
fometimes flows with majefty and pathos. As an example of 
its elevated ftyle, we fhall felect the defcription of Oudbi, and 
of his interview with Azdsia and Celario after her deliverance 
from the Huron: 


« Far o’er the chieftains great Oudbi moves, 

With ftep majeftic thro’ the boundlefs plain ; 
Thus tow’rs the cedar o’er the willow groves, 

Thus fhines bright Cynthia midft her @arry train. 


« Swift to his arms the fond Azééia flies, 
And oft repeats the fear-embellifbed tale ; 

How pointed lightning pierced her wond’ring eyes, 
While the near thunder broke the trembling gale. ¢ 


© Oudbi ! form’d by Nature’s hand divine, 
Whofe naked limbs the {culptor’s art defied, 

Where nervous ftrength and graceful charms combine, 
Where dignity with fweetnefs was allied. 


‘« High from his head the painted mm arofe, 
His founding bow was o’er his fhoulder flung, 

The hatchet, dreadful to infulting foes, 
On the low branch in peaceful caution hung. 

« Adown his ears the glift’ning rings defcend, 
His manly arms the clafping bracelets bind, 

From his broad cheft the varied beads depend, 
And all the hero tow’r’d within his mind. 

« His hand he yielded to the gentle youth, 
Inquir’d his forrow with benignant air, 

And, kind as pity, unreferv’d as truth, 
Sooth’d ev’ry grief, and proffer’d ev’ry care.’ 

We cannot refrain from adding the Death Song of Oudbi ; 
which, in our apprehenfion, combines a confiderable thare of 
the two great attributes of poetry, which we have juft men- 
tioned ; —majefty and pathos : 

« Rear’d midft the war-empurpled plain, 
What Illinois fubmits to pain ! 


) How can the glory-darting fire 
The coward chill of death infpire! 


‘ The Sun a blazing heat beftows, 
The Moon ’midtt penfive evening glows, 
The Stars in {parkling beauty fhine, 


. And own their flaming fource divine. 
} ‘ Then let me hail th’ immortal fire. 
And in the facred flames expire ; 


Nor yet thofe Huron hands reftrain : 
This bofom {corns the throbs of pain. 


© Which may afford a fubje& for the ftage. 
+ Alluding to the effec of Celario’s fire arms. 
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' § No griefs this warrior-foul can bow, 
No pangs contract this even brow ; 

Not all your threats excite a fear, 

Not all your force cam ftart a tear, 


¢ Think not with me my tribe decays, 
More glorious ‘chiefs the hatchet raife ; 
Not unreveng’d their Sachem dies, 
Not unattended greets the fkies.’ 


The eafy elegance of the varied meafure in the dialogues has 
confiderable merit. We fhall tranfcribe part of the converta- 
tion between Celario and Azdkia, after the latter refules to yield 
to the force of lawlefs love. : 


E€clario, © Allthe turtle’s charms are thine, 
All her conftant love is mine ; 
Ev’ry {weet the bee beflows, 
_ On thy fragrant bofom grows ; 
May each blifs defcend on thee, 
Be thy griefs referv’d for me. 


‘Yes! I muft thy choice approve : 

Give Oudsi all thy love; 

But with thee I cannot ftay, 

Soon, ah! foon I muft away, 

Where Scioto’s waters flow, 

Or the fiery Chaaws glow ; 

Or the fnawy mountains rife, 

Frozen by Canadian fkies : 

There for refuge will I fly 

From the ruin of that eye ; 

Yet-this heart with love will glow 

Mid the zorthern mountain’s {now, 

On the Chattaw’s /outhern plain 

Feel the chill of cold difdain. 
Azékia. * Why, ungrateful youth, ah! why, 

Mutt the poor Azékia die ! 

If you leave this blifsful plain, 

Never fhall we meet again. 

Tho’ to great Ouvééi true, 

Yet this foul refides with you, 

Stull will follow all thy care, 

While the body waftes to air. 

Not the golden fource of light, 

Not.the filver queen of night, 

Not the placid morning dream, 

Not the tree-refleGting ftream, 

Ever can acharm difplay, 

When thy heav’nly form’s away.’ 


Much as we may be defirous of ftill farther extending this 
article, we perceive ourfelves under the neceffity of taking our 
leave of the fair authorefs ; who, to her other merits, joins an 
attention, 
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attention, throughout her pocm, to what the painters call the 
coftume. We fincerely wifh that fhe Miay long continue to en- 
joy the {miles of the Mufes. 

Such faulty rhimes as arm coupling with form; care with 
fear; war. with fear; and /pread with fhade; may be juttified, 
if we allow authority to tanction what is manifeftly wrong. 
Weare not ignorant that Pope and Prior have many fueh rhimes: 
—but no precedent can be allowed to juftify the mufes in any 
deviation from the rules of accuracy and elegance. We with 
our fair authorefs to confider this obfervation, and to prefent to 
the poets of America an example in every refpect worthy of 
imitation. 

We think, with the late Mr. Bowdoin, to whom this poem 
is dedicated, that, inftead of Philenia, the real name of the lady 
fhould have hgen fubftituted ; and, having been fortunate enough 
to learn it, we fhall finifh this article with informing our read- 
ers that they are indebted for the-pleafure which the_perufal of 
this poem will afford them, to Mrs. Morton, of Bolton. 





Art. XIV. Letters om the Subje& of the Concert of Princes, and the Dij= 
memberment of Poland and France. By a Calm Obferver. 8va. 
ss. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 

a ike period like the prefent of high intelleQual culture, when 
the fpeculations of literature are diffufed with a celerity and 

brought into action with a boldne(s hitherto unknown, the pro- 

feffion of an author is becoming one of the moft important and 

moft refponfible of human employments. It is, therefore, a 

reafonable fubject of congratulation to the friends of their 

country, that we find among its inftructors this CaLm Os. 

SERVER. In our‘review for April, we noticed, with applaufe, 

Comments on the propofed War with France, which feem to bear 

more than a cafual refemblance of ftyle and opinions to this 

volume. 

The fame precautions, however, which have wrapt in hope- 
lefs myftery the real name of Junius, alfo conceal the author 
of thefe letters *, Both are firft-rate publications : thofe exhibit 
the vehemence of a writer yet in bloflom; thefe manifeft the 
temper of experienced wifdom. ‘They are reprinted, with a 
few alterations and omiffions, from the Morning Chronicle ; in 
which newfpaper they appeared between the Midfummers of 
1792 and 1793: they contain a feries of inquiries refpecting 





._* We have heard, however, that a noble Marquis, once high ina 
office, now in oppofition, is the author of this work ; but we know 
not whether the report be deferving of credit. 
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the confequences which are to be feared from the exifting con- 
cert of princes ; they Warn the ruling powers at home againft 
aéting with this confederacy, which is pourtrayed with temper 
and with juftice; they explain the mifunderftood proceedings 
of the French toward us ; and they exhort to peace. 
_ The preface firft agitates the important queftion of the right 
of foreigners to interfere in the internal government of other coun- 
tries; which is denied on grounds decidedly convincing in all 
circumftances, even in the cafe of invitation from one portion of 
the people. From the hiftory of the little republics of Italy, 
the mifchief uniformly flowing from fuch invitations has long 
been apparent. We are accuftomed, therefore, to: reprobate 
the Sforzas who recur to them. If fupported by a majority of 
their countrymen, no party needs this aid: if by a minority, 
no party has aclaim to it. A farther duty is nw incumbent 
on annalifts,—to heap infamy on the country affording the affift- 
ance; it being, to the largeft as well as to the {malleft commu- 
ities,. of unfpeakable importance to preferve inviolated the 


‘power of governing themfelves ; or, as it has been called, * the 


sight of autonomy.” The author then proceeds to fhew, in 
oppofition to Mr. Burke, that a nation may rife as well to affert 
as to defend its rights, to encroach on the powers habitually 
exercifed by its rulers, as well as to preferve the franchifes 
which it inherits. The poftfcript will by fome be thought 
tinctured with party politics: but, when parties, fortunately 
for the people, have once feparated on grounds purely of prin- 
ciple, the philofopher is neceflarily a partizan. It contains an 
approbation of Mr. Fox’s motion to recognize the National 
Convention of France. Among the friends of liberty in En- 
gland, the clubs had the merit of firft perceiving that, to ac- 
knowlege the validity of every authority legally delegated by the 
people, is a duty eflential to the prefervation of reprefentative 
government. 

The firft letter analyzes the condué of the Pruffian court 
toward Poland; fhews that it encouraged the Jate revolution 
by offers of armed afgftance in its defence ; and that, at the firft 
breath of Ruffian difpleafure, it fhrunk from the promifed fup- 
port, The duplicity and treachery of this condué& are detailed 
at length: but, to render it the more difgufting, the Calm Ob- 
ferver eminently favours the opinions of thofe who admire the 
Polith Revolution, As little has been written on the fubjett 
in England, it may deferve a moment’s paufe. The former 
conftitution of Poland is ufually ftudied in the preface to Coy- 
er’s life of Sobiefki: its peculiar feature is that it originated in 
a military ariftocracy ; the burden of the common defence re- 
pofing exclufively on the nobles, who were exclufively a 
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fented in the Diet. On great occafions, they were bound to 
arm all their vaflals ; and this national exertion was known to 
their laws by the name of the Po/polite Rufchenie. In 1776, @ 

artition of certain portions of the Polifh empire was under- 
taken by the Imperial and Pruffian courts. A nation of fifteen 
millions of men, furrounded by military potentates, had been 
left unprovided by its rulers with a ftanding army; yet they 
did not refort to the conftitutional mode of defence. The 
nobles rather chofe to lofe quietly a fifth of the country, than to 
fulfil their military obligations. From this time, many became 
alive to the radical fault of the conftitution. No effective pro- 
pofals, however, were made for its improvement; nor were 
even new precautions taken for the national defence, till the 
movements of the French nation drew the attention of all Eu- 
rope to projects of political improvement. The Polith nobility 
had been fond of frequenting Paris; their king was partial to 
correfponding with French philofophers ; and the deficiency in 
avery narrow public income required a taxation of the inha- 
bitants of towns, who were too enlightened not to claim fran- 
chifes in return. Accordingly, an ariftocratic parody of the 
French revolution was determined. ‘The diftin@ion between 
patrician and equeftrian families was abolifhed: nobility was 
put within reach of the monied. intereft ; and holders of mort- 
gages were permitted to vote :—but Dekkert, the venerable 
mayor of Warfaw, in vain prefented, on the day before his 
death, (34 October 1790,) that eloquent ahd fpirited plea 
againft the exclufive reprefentation of the nobles, againft the 
neglect of the trading clafles, and againft continuing the vaf- 
falage of the boors, which will ever endear his memory to the 
friends of freedom. It is true that the whole of this revolution 
was improvement: but fo little was done for the numerous 
clafles of the people, that to defend the country was no object 
to the multitude ; fo little was done for the trading clafles, that 
to pay for its defence was ng object to the towns people ; and 
the country was once more partition’d without any ftruggle of 
the natives, or other obftacle than here and there the virtuous 
but impotent indignation of a Sapieha or a Largorifki, and 
apparently with the hired concurrence of many of its noble re- 
prefentatives. Still, however, all that was done is a juft ob- 
ject of regret, and defervedly called forth the following beautiful 
apoftrophe : 

“© And will ygu then, great Catharine, you, who already poffefs 
far more of the globe than any other power upon the face of it; 
will you fpoil this fair work of human hands? will you, a lover of 
fcience, replunge a large diftriét of the earth into the cruel bar— 
barifm, in which it has been held by means af its government for 
centuries, 
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centuries, not omitting the period when you prefided over it? and 
will you fraftrate that independence, which may fave Poland from 
falling into the hands of an enemy in future times?—Your powet 
is certain; but defpotifm and injuitice, whatever may be the fate of 
democratic principles, cannot now obtain the efteem or the praife of 
an European public. Your guarantee of the former Polith Con- 
ftitution, can only ferve as a reafon for preventing the prefent con- 
ftitution from being changed for a qwor/e, and not againft the introduc- 
tion of a etter in its place—Be known then, by the good you do, 
ahd not by the evil: feek for the bleflings of mankind, and not for 
their curfes. It is eafy for the ftrong to add to their firength ; but 
jt is not given to every one to fhew magnanimous forbearance. 
Pefides, the term of nature (to which, alas! you know the proudeft 
of us muft fubmit) does not promife you many years longer for thé 
rule of human affairs; and you are in a great meafure ignorant of 
the characters of thofe who are to come after you, to conduct your 
various fyftems and dominions ; perhaps too thefe may be ufurpers in- 
ftead of your own iflue.—But if your plans of cozgue/? are irrevocable, 
at leaft infure to Poland a good government. In an age, when itis faid 
that Princes are to be fupported, if the King of Po/and only is op- 
preffed, it will be thought that he found no favour from his feliow- 
fovercigns, only becaufe he was fuppofed the moft amiable among 
them.—Time, on account of this Prince’s age; muft foon remove 
him in order to make way for a fucceffor, who, by the Polifh laws, 
muft be found out of his family. Let the Polifh government then 
remain, as now projected, even if you feek to change the intended 
line of defcent of the crown.—The alterations of the conflitution are 
of fuch a happy nature, being at once favourable to the nation and 
to its Prince, that the King of Poland has performed here in an accept- 
able fervice for every Sovereign who (hall fucceed him in that country. 
—Be the reftorer then of kingdoms, but not their confounder,x— 
Let the ftigma of your late manifefto be wiped away as fpeedily as 
poflible from the memory of the public, where the fhock it has given 
to your reputation is beyond your means of comprehending it, becaufé 
none can poflibly dare to tell it to you.—Be affured, great Princefs, 
that while the applaufe of men is worth receiving, it is neceffary that 
they fhould be ciwi/ixed; and when they are civilized, it is impoffible, 
whatever they may write or fay in public, that they can ever think or 
Jay in private, that Princes are not bound to promote the happinefs of 
our race in unifon with their own. I will go further, and affirm, that 
Princes will always in reality, be deemed fecondary charafters, and 
that nations will always be held the principals; and that thofe Sove- 
reigus who cannot, upon occafion, perfonally facrifice themfelves to 
the people depending upon them, or for their fakes reftrain a weak 
ambition within proper bounds, are wholly unworthy of their ftations. 
As the power of Princes cannot furvive the grave, the mighty mo- 
march, when dead, leaves behind him a republic in the living ; the 
page of hiftory becomes his tribunal ; there are none fo humble, as 
nat to find defenders at it; and a fingle fentence founded in truth, in 
the prcfent enlightened times, is fufficient to lay proftrate the proudeft 
character, if really unworthy of fame. The rcafon is evident,—it is 
that 
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that men are impartial to the dead, who excite neither their fears nor 
their hopés. Hence it is that the vena! pen is found an infufficient 

roteétion even to the fame of Peter the Great, as he is called, though 
enfhrined by Voltaire; the world having /aze/y become initracted as 
to his manners, before concealed from them by the obfcurity in which 
Roffia and its concerns fo long lay buried.”’ 

The fecond letter on the Concert of Princes is the moft 
finifhed and mafterly of the collection. Tacitus might learn 
from it a new deteftation of defpotifm, without imbibing any 
of that impaflioned hoftility, which irritates without weakening 
the powerful. Though full of fevere difpraife, it is a model of 

olite writing : it will be read long after the events which gave 
it birth fhall irrevocably have terminated ; and it will fhew that, 
in an age which was fond to excefs of gaudy diction, thofe who 
thought moft deeply chofe to write with moft fimplicity. The 
general caft of opinion may be gathered from a fhort extract : 

© Several Princes have agreed mutually to lend to one another the 
powers refpetively entrufted to them for national objects, in order 
that each may thence be enabled to enforce his re{pective pleafure upon 
his refpective people. In other words, they engage to bring the mili- 
tary forces and the revenues of a// nations, to act, when requifite, 
upon the people of any fingle nation ; although that people has already 
enough to ftruggle with at home, whenever its own public force is ap- 
plied to fupport tyranny. As a counter-concert among the people of 
diferent nations is impoflible, it is henceforth then intended, that 
Princes fhall legiflate at their own difcretion ; and that no nation fhall 
ever be able to right its own wrongs ; the example of Poland even 
proving, that when a prince is difpofed to concur with his own people 
in improving the Conititution of the nation, permiffion is to be denied 
even for a meafure of mutual happinefs.—Each natien is, therefore, 
to be confidered as defigned tobe governed by an enemy within, and 
an enemy without ; and every order in fociety, whether civil or re- 
ligious, is to vanifh before an union of military defpotifm.’ 

In this and through the following letters (in number 14,) 
the author proceeds to evolve the inevitable tendency of this 
union to produce the fubjugation of all the fmaller ftates of Ku- 
rope, and to parcel them out among the greater continental 
powers. The cafe of Poland fhews them to ftand in no awe 
aeons opinion ; and confequently every opportunity will be 

wed by tranfgreffion, until all the independent part of Ger- 
many, perhaps even Holland and Hanover, fhall be fwallowed 
up by one or other of them. 

In the ftatiftical account of the refources of the refpedtive 
members of the triumvirate which intervenes, and which is re- 
plete with the moft accurate information, the Calm Obferver 
infinuates that the power of Pruffia repofes on a le(s folid bafis 
than that of the Imperial Courts ; and that an ultimate partition 
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of the Pruffian empire between them is no unlikely termination 
of a war, which, originating, like the thirty years’ war, in the hope 
of coercing opinion, offers every fymptom of an equal duration, 
It is fearcely conceivable that a power fhould not be ftable, 
which fo remarkably hinges on the perfonal qualifications of 
the people, and on the military fkill of a numerous peafantry. 
The throne of Pruffia repofes indeed on foundations fomewhat 
equivocal, being connected with none of thofe corporate infti- 
tutions which are the great fources of ftability, and being 
wholly unfupported by any prejudice of birth, from the habitual 
neglect of an order of nobility. Among the Pruffian clergy, 
the alarm of ex-jefuitifm has nearly rendered orthodoxy difre- 
putable ; yet the my‘ftically orthodox alone are devoted to the 
court; the Socinianizing divines, who are the majority, and 
their hearers, leaning to revolutionary politics. In the provin- 
cial towns, the inhabitants are neither irreligious, nor effemi- 
nate, nor rich; and confequently have very little dread of 
anarchy. None of them are attached as public creditors to the 
exifting eftablifhment. ‘The villagers are all trained to the ule 
of arms, and are confiderably better inftru€ted than the famé 
clafs in England. Add to this, a metropolis full of intellect 
and of corruption, where the fpeeches of Dupont would hardly 
ftartle, where a mighty influence over the public mind is pol- 
fefled by a neft of writers, who are read with avidity from Ko- 
ningfberg to Emden, and who have only to proclaim a confti- 
tution, fanctioned by the public opinion of Weimar, to find it, 
in cafe of commotions in the capital, executed by the people; 
—and it will appear more probable that Berlin fhould become 
a new fountain of liberty, fhould attract the adhefion of ‘the 
‘contiguous independent ftates, and abforb the greater part of 
the provinces ufing ‘the German tongue, than that Auftrian or 
Pruffian troops fhould be able'to partition a country guarded by 
a quarter of a million of militia, who mzy eafily be interefted to 
defend it. If, however, the Calm Obferver infifts, ** he fhall 
have Trent turned.” It is not unlikely that the partitioning 
fyftem will be found eventually advantageous to liberty. The 
finallnels of the European ftates has been the great obftacle to 
political innovation. A national fpitit of reform arofe between 
1785 and 1790 in Aix la Chapelle, in Liege, in Holland, in 
Flanders: but the troops of the circle were at hand to quench 
the rifing lame. France bids defiance to the troops of the tir- 
cle of Europe, with the difadvantage of a fenate the moft in- 
decorous, Neither can liberty go /o far in a {mall as ima large 
ftate. All little democracies prefently degenerate into an oll- § 
garchy of the rich: a few leading families manage every thing 


in Bern or Bafil: it was the fame in Genoa and Florence :-— 
but 
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but the wealth of a Duke of Orleans weighs as nothing in 
France. The will of individuals, however eminent, and whofe 
influence perhaps can raife a department, avails not at all agaioft 
the {pirit of the whole. England itfelf, with its prefent wealth 
and population, is perhaps too {mall to be any thing more than 
an ariftocracy. 

However we may diffent in this and in a few other particue 
lars from the opinions of the Calm Obferver, he has certainly 
_proved his leading politions : | 

That Europe, if the war continues, muft break up into large 
mafies ; which, in any caf7, will diminifh the relative impor- 
tance of Great Britain : 

That, if France be difmembered, fome of thefe mafles will 
be more dangerous to us than France : 

That a prolongation of the war tends peculiarly to the ag- 
erandizement of Ruffia, already too great, which threatens 
our Eaft-Indian pofleffions on the one hand, our maritime con- 
fequence on the other, and whofe conquefts (which feem likely 
to extirpate liberty and civilization,) muft praceed with accele- 
rated momentum : 

That it has all along depended on ourfelves to fuperinduce a 
pacific fpirit on France, and is ftill for our intereft to do fo; 
that there is nothing in the conduct of the French to juttify 
the coftly extravagance of our anger, the aggreflions being 

-moftly on our fide ; and that we had better forget and forgive, 

“¢ Be to their faults a little blind, 

“«¢ Be to their virtues very kind;”’ 
-and, if neceflary, a/j/ their land forces to preferve the weft of 
Europe from the deftructive fwarms which are likely to if_ue 
from the Eaftern hive. 

This book is the more amufing, as the theory of negoti- 
ations has been little cultivated as a branch of philofophy ; and 
it abounds with important hints to the managers of the diplo- 
matic corps. The condu«t, to which it points, is to invite 
the people of England to remonftrate againft the war, (fee p. 59. 
of the preface,) and the minifters to negotiate with France for 
its termination. There is a paflage in the Principes des Nego- 
tations, publifhed about thirty years ago, which the projectars 
of this war fhould have recollected. ‘* Si da puiffance rivale 
profitait de fes avantages pour fufciter des affuires a fon ennemie, 
L’ecrafer & prendre fa place, peut-etre n'agirait elle pas fuivant 
Jes vrais interets. Il eff certain du moins gu'elle travaillerait a 
grands frais, & avec beaucoup de peine, a mériter la jaloufe & la 
haine-des Etats dont elle etait auparavant la proteétrice. Paffer 
de ia feconde place & la premiere, c’ef? peut-etre ne faire qu'un 
Stand pas vers fa decadence.” T 
Gz ay-r. Art. 
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Art. XV. Medical Fa&s and Oblfervations, Vol. UI. 8vo. pp. 
232. 33. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1792. 


AS we have given an account of the defign of this col- 
leAion in the 8th vol. of our New Series, p. 155. and 
of its continuation in the gth vol. p. 248, we fhall proceed 
to the confideration of the original papers contained in the pro- 
duétion now before us. 

1. Cafes of Ifchuria Renalis in Children. By Robert Willan, 
M.D. The Dr. defcribes a difeafe which he has feen fatal to 
feveral children, and in which the train of fymptoms are neasly 
as follow: flight feverifh heat, reftleftnefs, diarrhzea, fometimes 


bilious vomiting: urine at firft in fmall quantity, afterward an 


entire ceflation of this difcharge, foon followed by an eafy 
death. Being at laft allowed to infpect the vifcera of one pa- 
tient, he difcovered that the whole of the mefentery had been 
inflamed, and that there were gangrenous fpots on the ileum. 
From this difleQion, medical praCitioners will learn how to 
treat the difeale: but, as itis fo little alarming at firft, it is not 
probable that they will often be confulted in time. 

2. A cafe of Pemphigus. By 1. M. Winterbottom *, M. D. 
This defcription is fo concife, and indeed fo imperfeé, that it 
may well be doubted if this were a cafe of real pemphigus. 

3. Cafe of Injury of the Brain, without a Fraéture, relieved by 


_ the Application of the Trephine. By Mr. John Andrews, Sur- 


eeon, London. Mr. A. very judicioufly perforated the cra- 


_ nium at the place where the patient feemed, on preffure, to feel 


pain. As foon as the bone was removed, the dura rater ape 
peared diftended with blood, whieh was difcharged by a {mall 
oblique puncture; and then the pulfe, from being flow and 
opprefled, grew frequent; and the convulfive fis, with the 


paralytic fymptoms, gradually vanifhed. 


4. Cafe of a Cyf? containing Hydatids, extradited from the right 
Anterior Veutricle of the Brain of a Cow. By Mr. W. Moor- 
croft, Veterinarian Surgeon, London. The Gid, or Turn, is 


‘a difeafe well known to prove frequently fatal to fheep, and 


more rarely to individuals of the ox or dog kind, but never, as 
far as has been yet obferved, to the horfe. It is aifc pretty 
generally underftood, that the fymptoms are occafioned by hy- 
datids lodged in the fubftance of the brain. “Fhe cow, whofe 
difeafe is the fubject of this communication, was.obferved to 
carry her head always near the ground, and to be continually 
walking near the hedges, or turning in a circular direction. 
Mr. M., on paying clofe attention to her motions, difcovered 





* Phymcian to the Settlement at Sierra Leone. 
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that, when fhe was driven toward the right hand, fhe conftantly 
formed a circle of about three yards in diameter: ‘ but when 
tempted to go to the left, fhe kepr at a little diftance from, and 
followed the line of the hedges and ditches, and occafionally 
thruft her head, particularly tke right fide of it, againft pro- 
jeGing boughs and tall tufts of grafs.’ The right pupil was 
more dilated than the left, and, on opening the cranium, the 
cyft was found in the right hemifphere, It feems therefore as 
if the cyf operated like gravity, and determined the animal 
toward the fide on whichit lay. It would at leaft be well 
worth while to obferve, in future, whether the unequal dilata- 
tion of the pupils, and the circular movement toward the dif- 
eafed fide of. the brain, be conftant. Where the cyft is fuper- 
fic'al, and, by irritating the abforbents, produces a foft {pot 
in the cranium, there feems to be fome chance that the animal 
may furvive its extraction. Mr. M. could not difcover where 
it was lodged, till he had made a preffure on the brain itfelf : 
it neverthelefs appears from his narrative, that, if he could 
himfelf have fuperintended the treatment of the wound, the in- 
jury done to the brain in the prefent cafe would not have proved 
fatal. 

5. Faéts relative to the Prevention of Hydrophobia. By Mr. 
Jetie Foot. In this fhort paper, Mr. F. ftrongly enforces the 
neceflity of extirpating the bitten parts, and recites cafes in 
fupport of that practice. 

6. Two Cafes of Fracture, one of ihe Upper, the other of the 
Lower, ‘faw. By Mr. T. Hughes, Surgeon, Stroudwater, 
Gloucefterfhire. ‘Thefe cafes deferve the attention of furgeons, 
whom we muft refer to the paper for the particulars as well of 
the injury fultained by the parts as of the treatment. 

7. Cafe of an enlarged Nympha. By Mr.W. Morlen, Sur- 
geon, London. Mr, M. refcued the patient from a moft de- 
plorable fituation, by removing the tumour. 

8. Account of the good Effedts of Electricity in a Cafe of violent 
Spafmadic Affection. By Mr. G. Wilkinfon, Surgeon, Sunder- 
land. A cate of cataleptic affeGtion cured, or at leaft much 
relieved, by paffing eleétrical fhocks down the fpine, through 
the arms and legs, and acrofs the jaws. 

c. Cafe of a Fs ‘ong cutaneous Affection ; with fome Remarks 
relative to the Poifon of Copper. by Mr. W. Davidfon, Apo- 
thecary, London. It appears trom the circumftances mentioned 
in this paper, that a fmall quantity of calx or folution of cop- 
per, taken in foup, produced in eight perfons a_ peculiar 

€ruption, without any other difagreeable or dangerous fymp- 
toms. Theeruption, we are told, was feemingly of the leprous 
kind : it conffted of {pots of diferent fizes, of which the largeft 
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were white and fealy, with moift bafes, appearing as if fome- 
thing acrimonious were fecreted under the cuticle, which thick- 
ened, raifed, and feparated it from the cutis. It fpread more 
or lefs all over the body, and was very thick among the hair of 
the head. There was no itching nor pain; nor did the general 
health of the patients feem affefed. ‘The diforder was cured 
by adminiftering the dae fulphuris, night and morning. 

10. Two Cafes of Pulmonary Hamorrhage, fpeedily cured by 
abftinence from Liquids: By the fame. ‘The idea purfued by 
Mr. D. in thefe two cafes, is ingenious. In order to take off 
the ftimulus of diftenfion from the veflels, he limited his pa- 
tients to one pint of liquid in 24 hours, giving at the fame time 
faline opening draughts. The fimplicity of the practice will 
doubtlefs induce others to adopt it; and its general efficacy, in 
confequence, will foon be determined. 

The remaining ten papers are borrowed from the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfaétions and other publications ; and moft of them 
have already appeared in our review. ‘The cafe of a double 
hare lip from the French, and that of a double uterus from the 
German, require to be read with the plates. In a cafe of 
polydipfia, related by M. Vauguelin, a child, five years old, 
drank ro quarts of water in 24 hours, and voided 12 quarts of 
urine, We pafs over the papers relative to animal eledtricity, 
becaufe the publications of Dr. Valli and Mr. Fowler, in which 
the fame curious fubject is more largely treated, will foon come 
under our eXamifiation. “This volume clofes, as the others 
did, with a catalogue of domeftic and foreign books relative 
to medicine. 

A 4th vol. has lately appeared ; which we fhall farther notice 


. 


at the firft opportunity. Bea: 





Art. XVI. The Portrait of St.Paul: or, The true Model for 
Chriftians and Paftors. Tranflated from a French Manufcript of 
the late Rev. John William de Ja Flechere, Vicar of Madeley. To 
which is added, fome account of the Author. By the Rev. Jofhua 
Gilpin, Vicar of Rockwardine, in the County of Salop. Second 
Edition, corrected. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. Boards, Long- 
man. 1791. 


O’ the portrait of St, Paul, we hoped long ago to have infert- 

ed an account: but our intentions have been fruftrated by 
various accidents. We now, however, haften to do what will 
rerider any farther apology or explanation unneceflary. 

Te is juftly obferved by the author, M. de la Flechere, in 
his preface, that the holy fcriptures furnifh abundant mate- 
tials for a picture of the illuftrious apoftle Paul, Recourfe 
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is had to this copious fource in compofing the portrait before 
us, which is a whole length, and painted con amore. “The mo- 
ral and religious chara@ter of St. Paul cannot be furveyed 
without exciting admiration, extorting praife, and prompting 
to virtue. With minifters, it is a frequent fubject of public 
eulogy. By his example, religion is powerfully recommend-. 
ed; and all who love religion muft venerate this apoftle’s 
character. Our author’s regard for it was extreme: perhaps 
the following anecdote, recorded of him by Mr. Gilpin, may 
induce fome readers to pronounce it enthufiaftic : but fuch en- 
thufiafm we can more than forgive: 

‘ Travelling fome years ago with a friend through part of Italy, 
as they approached the Appian-way, he directed the driver to ftop 
before he entered upon it. He then ordered the chaife door to be 
opened, affuring his fellow traveller that his heart would not fuffer 
him to ride over that ground, upon which the apoftle Paul had for- 
merly walked, chained to a foldier, on account of preaching the 
everlaiting gofpel. As foon as he had fet his foot on this old Ro- 
man road, he took off his hat; and walking on, with his eyes lifted 
up to Heaven, returned thanks to God for the light of chriftianity, 
and afterwards recounted the travels, labours, and fufferings of this 
apoftle.’? (Vol.i. p. 38.) 

The portrait which M. dela Flechere has given of Paul con- 
tains diftin@ traits of his moral and religious character; fuch 
as his early piety—his chriftian piety —his intimate uhion with 
Chrift by faith —his extraordinary vocation to the holy minifiry— 
his entire devotion to Chrifi—bhis rejection of praife—his univer fal 
love. 

Of thefe traits, 40 are diftin&tly fpecified at the head of fo 
many fections or chapters, which contain quotations from the 
hiftory and epiftles of Paul, with fuitable obfervations. The 
whole is written in an edifying flrain, and may be perufed with 
advantage by minifters and lay-chriftians. The chief view of 
the author in this portrait is to delineate a faithful minifter of 
the gofpel; and fearing left the fingular defignation and pe- 
culiar circumftances of this apoftle may abate, with modern 
minifters, the influence of his example, he obferves that 
_ € Leaving out the miraculous appearance of ovr Lord, paffing over 
the circumilance of a commifiion given in an extraordinary manner ; 
dubftituting the word /inmers for that of gentiles, and, initead of Fewws, 
hypocritical profefcrs, and you will perceive the commiffion of St. Paul 
to be the committion of every faithful minilter in the church.—As 
for taking the ecclefiaftical habit, reading over fome pages of a 
liturgy, folemnizing marriages, baptizing infants, keeping regifters, 
and receiving ftipends, thefe things are merely accidental : and every 
minifter fhould be able to fay, with St. Paul, Chri ent me aot prin- 
Cipally zo baptize, but to preach the gofpel.’ 
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This work, we are informed by the tranflator and editor, 
was begun 2nd nearly completed in the courfe of M. De la 
Flechere’s laft refidence at Nyon, during a long and painful 
confinement from public duty, and was chiefly intended, as the 
author himfelf tells us, for the French proteftants. 

‘The account of this good man and ufeful minifter is ex- 
hibited, not in an introduétion or biographical preface to 
the work, in the ufual way, but in the form of diftin® notes, 
{ubjoined to the chapters in which are difplayed the feveral 
traits of Paul’s character; fo that Mr. Gilpin might have en- 
titled his work, @ pair of Portraits, or a parallel of Ff. W. Ds 
la Flechere of Nyon with Paul of Tarfus. [nthefe notes, Mr. Gil- 
pin has done as much to hold up the character of his author to 
admiration, as the latter has done to difplay that of St. Paul in 
the body of the work. The life of this Apoftle feems to have been 
minutely copied into the life of this modern painter of his por- 
trait, who feems to have been him/felf the great fublime of Chrif- 
tian virtue which he draws. 

As Mr. G. looked up to M. De Ja Flechere with an extraore 
dinary degree of affeftion and reverence, he has written a pa- 
negyric rather than a life. While he dilates on the character 
of his friend, he gives but few dates*; and we fear that his 
veneration for the man has, in one inftance at leaft, made him 
too credulous. When, as a proof of the intenfenefs of M. 
Flechere’s piety, the Editor was told that the wall of the chamber 
againft which he was accuftomed to kneel was flained by his 
breath in prayer, and that this was difcovered by fome about 
him: fhould he not have queftioned the probability, not to fay 
the poflibility, of it? If the wall were ftained, near to which 
this holy man prayed, is it not more likely that it was done by 
his hands than by his breath? Why will Mr. G. endeavour 
to make too much of his friend? Why of great men muft 
fomething wonderful be always told? ‘The Chriftian world is 
under obligations to Mr. Gilpin for recording the eminent 
piety and virtue of fuch a man as M. Flechere: characters like 
his fhould be held up to imitation: but, in doing this, the 
biographer fhould avoid inferting any thing which tends to 
create a fufpicion of exaggerated praile. 

Not merely in tranflating, but in colle&ting and arranging 
the original MSS. Mr. Gilpin appears to have had confiderable 
trouble ; more efpecially, we apprehend, in the formation of 
the 2d vol. in which is given the author’s model of a true 
evangelical paftor, particularly as to points of doétrine ; at the 





* M. Dela Flechere was born at Nyon in 1729, was mastol in 
4781, and died Auguit 14, 1785, aged 56. inaniiies : 
| end 
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end of which is added an eflay on the connexion of dotrines 
with morality ; the laft chapter of which concludes with a 
tranflation from Ladtantius: but, inftead of referring to lib. 
3. cap. 26. it fhould have been to cap. 25. | 

We recommend this as a practical work; and we conclude 
with exprefling our hopes, in words borrowed from the au- 
thor’s preface, that it may bring back bigoted divines to evan- 
gelical moderation, and either reconcile, or bring nearer to one 
another, the orthodox profeflor, the imperfect chriftian, and 
the fincere deift. 





a 


Art. XVII. 4 View of the Difeafes of the Army in Great Britain, Ames 
rica, the Welt Indies, and on board of King’s Ships and Tranfports, 
from the Beginning of the late War to the prefent Time. ‘Toge- 
ther with Moothly and Annual Returns of the Sick, and fome Ac- 
count of the Method in which they were treated in the 29th Regie 
ment, and the 3d Battalion of the 6oth Regiment. By Thomas 
Dickfon Reide, Surgeon to the 1{t Battalion of the 1ft Reziment of 
Foot. 8vo. pp.396. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1793. 


HE office of Reviewer of this publication is eafily dif- 
charged, for a very few of the author’s own words will 
inform the reader what he has to expect: 

‘ The regifters which compofe this work, (fays Mr. R.) will add 
to the colleétion already before the public, by thofe eminent writers, 
Dr. Millar, formerly phyfician to the Weftminfter General Difpenfary ; 
Dr. Robertfon, phy fician to the Royal Hofpital at Greenwich ; and Dr. 
Clarke of Newcailtle.’——* The coincidence of our opinions proves and 
illuftrates the doétrines, and confirms the practice we have all adopted. 
—Thefe regifters prove to a demonftration, that one and the fame 
fever, however it may be diverfified by accidental unimportant varia- 
tions, is prevalent over the whole world, and with certainty cured by 
one and the fame treatment, exactly afcertained and carried into exe- 
cution in ali quarters of the globe, with uniform and invariable fuc- 
cefs. ‘To add to the collection of regiiters, by which thefe faéts are 
demonftrated, is the defign of this undertaking.’ 


Mr. Reide imputes the exceffive mortality among the troops 
during the laft war in the Weft Indies, to an opinion which 
prevailed among the phyficians and furgeons, that the remittent 
fever is not contagious, and to the antiphlogiftic treatment which 
many of them carried to excefs. On thefe two important 
points he very ftrenuoufly combats Doors Mofeley, Blane, 
Hunter, Jackfon, and others. Being diflatisfied, after a trial 
of feveral years, with that mode of treatment which in the re- 
mittent fever enjoins blood-letting, with the exhibition of anti- 
monials and cathartics, he refolved to give the bark, without 
Waiting for the opportunity of a diftinét remiffion, in as large 
doles 
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dofes as the ftomach would bear; and he attefts that the effet © 
exceeded his higheft expectations. 

In dyfentery, alfo, after a folution of cathartic falt with a 
fmall proportion of emetic tartar, (which mixture procures 
much relief to.the patient by clearing the firft paflages,) he had 
recourfe to the bark in the form of a decoction, with the addi- 
tion of a few drops of tin&ture of opium to each dofe. Here 
he is at variance with Dr. Clarke, who extols calomel in dyfen- 
tery; and afferts that, till the dileafe be overcome, the bark ag- 
gravates the fymptoms. We were furprized to find Mr. R. 
efnploy mercurials in the fcurvy. He fays not a fyllable of 
their efiect. 

In our Appendix to vol. x. p. 568, an account was given of 
Dr. Robertfon’s Effay on Fevers: with whofe doctrine and 
opinions thofe of Mr. Reide greatly coincide. 

The utility of tables or regifters, like thofe which occupy fo 
confiderable a part of this volume, cannot be queflioned. We 
think, however, that the deaths fhould not be huddled together 
in one item, but that the difeafe of which each individual dies 
fhould be fpecified. ‘The comparative value of fuch regifters 
depends entirely on the judgment, accuracy, and veracity, of 
each particular author. If Mr. Reide fufficiently poflefles thefe 
qualities, his book muft be confidered as a {trong confirmation 
of the practice recommended in fevers by the phyficians men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article; and fo far it fulfils the 
defign with which it profefles to be written. At the end, we 
find a number of cheap and fimple formule medicamentorum ; 
which, in general, feem to be well contrived. Bea... 





Arr. XVI. The Works of Fobu Whiteburft, F.R. S. with Memoirs 
of bis Life and Writings. 4to. pp.332. 2% Boards. Bent. 
1792. 

HE contents of this volume are, I. Memoirs of the life and 
writings of the author. II. An inquiry into the original 
ftate and formation of the earth. III. An attempt toward ob- 
taining invariable meafures of length, capacity, and weight, 
from the menfuration of time, independently of the mechanical 
operations requifite to obtain the centre of ofcillation, or the 
true length of the pendulums. IV. An appendix to the at- 
tempt. V. Thermometrical obfervations at Derby. Vi. An 
acccunt of a machine for raifing water, et Oulton, in Chefhire. 

Vi. Experiments on ignited fubftances. 

From the memoirs of his life, which are written by Dr. Hut- 
ton of Woolwich, we gather, that this ingenious and truly 
worthy man was born at Congleton in Chethire, in the year 
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1713 His father, John Whitehurft, was a clock and wateh 
maker in that town; who, after affording his fon but a fcanty 
education, bred him to his own bufinefs ; in which he foon gave 
jntimations of his future eminence; and, at the fame time, 
manifefted an unbounded thirft after fcientific knowlege of 


every kind. - 
His paffion, in this refpet, went fo far that, having heard, 


when very young, of an ingenious piece of mechanifm, confift-. 


ing of a clock with certain curious appendages, which had been 
made by a perfon at Dublin, he could not reft till he aétually un- 
dertook a voyage to Ireland, merely to have an opportunity of 
feeing it, and of converfing with the inventor. Unfortunately, 
however, when he came there, he had the mortification of 
being refuféd a fight of the object which he had gone fo 
far to view, nor get ée-draw a fingle hint from the owner con- 
cerning it. Difappointment only rendered him more eager to 
accomplifh his wifh, and, as the moft likely means to obtain it, 
he took up his refidence in the houfe of the maker; paying the 
more liberally for his board and lodging, in hopes of obtaining, 
by that means, the favour of his landlord, and, in confequence, 
the indulgence of his wifhes:—but the man guarded, with a 
moft inflexible rigidity, every avenue to the fight and know- 
lege of his machine; fo that young Whitehurtft began to de- 
{pair of being ever able to obtain the object of his journey; and 
would abfolutely have returned to England without having his 
with gratified, if chance had not affifted’ his contrivances. 
The room, with which he was accommodated, was directly 
over that in which the favourite piece was kept, carefully lock- 
ed up; and one day, while the artift was employed in examin- 
ing it, he was called fuddenly down on fome bufinefs ; which 
our young inquirer happening to hear, he flipped into the room, 
had the pleafure of fatisfying his curiofity, and retired without 
being difcovered. His end being thus accomplifhed, he foon 
bad farewell to his fhy landlord, and returned to his father 
in England: who, notwithftanding ‘he had been rather too 
parfimonious in the education of his fon, now gave all the en- 
couragement in his power to the inquilitive turn of which he 
{aw him poflefled, and fometimes accompanied him in the exe 
peditions which he made to gratify it. 

About two or three years after his return from Ireland, he 
fettled in bufinefs for himfelf at Derby, where he made 
the turret clock for the town-hall, in order to his being en- 
rolled a burgefs of that corporation, which took place in 1737. 
The clock and chimes, in the beautiful tower of All Saints 
— were alfo executed by him, and do him credit as an 
artilt, 

In 
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In 1745, he married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. George 
Gretton, reétor of Thurfley and Daubery in the county of 
Derby; a woman ever fentioned by thofe who knew her as 
the belt of female charaz&ters, and whofe talents and education 
were fuch as enabled her to be ufeful to her hufband in corre@- 
ing fome parts of his writings. He firft appeared as an author,’ 
at leaft to the beft of our knowlege, in the Philofophical Tran. 
actions for 1767; where he gives an account of the degree and 
fudden variation of the cold which was experienced at Derby in 
the beginning of that year; and our readers will find an ac- 
count of that paper in our Review for December 1768, 
vol. Xxxix, p. 427. 

In 1772, he executed a machine for raifing water to a fmalf 
height at the feat of Philip Egerton, Efq. at Oulton, in Chefhire, 
‘This he effedted in a new and ingenious manner, by the mo- 
mentum of the water itfclf; which was caufed by drawing it 
off, at a lower cock, for the ufe of the kitchen offices. He 
bas defcribed it in a paper which is printed in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions for 1375. See Review for Auguft 1776, vol. 
lv. p. 123. 

in 1775, he was appointed examiner and ftamper of the 
money-weights, in confequence of the act of parliament which 
was pafled in that year for regulating the gold-coin: on this 
account, he removed to London, where his houfe foon became 
the refort of the ingenious and {cientific of every rank and na- 
tion. In the fame year, he made, and related to the Royal So- 
ciety, ** Experiments on Ignited Subftances ;” and the account 
of them is printed in the Philofophical TranfaCtions for the 
year 1776. See Review, vol. lvi. p. 378. 

In 1778 he publifhed his ‘* Inquiry into the original State and 
Formation of the Earth ;”’ of which we gave an account in January 
1779, vol. 1x. p. 37.3; and a fecond edition of the fame work, 
with great additions and improvements, appeared in 1786; in 
which the importance of the additions induced us to give a 
more ample account of it than we generally do of fecond edi- 
tions. See Review, vol. xxv. p. 12. 

Mr. Whitehurft was elected and admitted a member of the 
Royal Society on the 14th of May 1779; and he was alfo a 
member of fome other philofophical focieties, which admitted 
him of their refpeclive bodies without his previous knowlege: 
but fo remote was he from every appearance of oftentation, that 
this circumftance was known only to a few of his moft intimate 
friends; and he never ufed any other addition to his name than 
that of F.R.S. 

In 1783, he made a fecond vifit to Ireland, for the purpofe 
ef examining the Giant’s Caufeway, and other natural curio- 
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fities in the northern parts of that ifland, which he found to be 
almoft entirely compofed of volcanic matter. During this ex- 
curfion, he erected an engine for raifing water, from a well, to 
the fummit of a hill, in the bleaching ground of Meflirs. Eyre 
and Jackfon, at Tullidoi, in the county of Tyrone: it is work- 
ed by_a {mall fteam of water ; and, for its utility, is, perhaps, 
unequalled in any country. 

In the vear 1787, Mr. Whitehurft publifhed his ** Attempt 
toward obtaining invariable Meafures of Length, Capacity, and 
Weight, from the Menfuration of Time;” and an account of 
itis given in our Review for November in the fame year, (p. 3795 
vol. Ixxvii.); to which we fee no reafon, at prefent, to add more 


‘than that the machine, with which thefe curious experiments 
were made, was purchafed by Dr. George Fordyce, and re- 


mains in his pofleffion. In an appendix to this paper, the 
editor (Dr. Hutton) vindicates the author in refpect to fome 
errors with which he had been charged, by the Rev. George 
Skene Keith; (fee our Review for Sept. 1791;) and adds fome 
refults which had been deduced from Mr. Whitehurft’s experi- 
ments by that ingenious gentleman. He alfo informs us, that 
Dr. Rotheram has revifed his folution of the problem for de- 
termining, from Mr. Whitehurft’s experiment, the true length 
of a pendulum which vibrates feconds, by making allowance 
for the weights of the ball and rod, the refiftance of the air, the 
effect of the maintaining power, and the magnitude of the arch 
of vibration ; and he finds ¢ that the true length of the pendulum 
vibrating feconds in the latitude of London, and in the tempe- 
rature of 60°, is 39,1237 inches. While (fays he) the authors 
of the Monthly Review for November 1787, page 383, from 
the fame datum, or leading fact, determine as follows.’ He 


then quotes the deductions given in our Review, as above 


cited. Why we are thus placed in oppofition to Dr. Rotheram, 
does not appear. Dr.H. has not given us his own conclufions 
on the fubject, nor has he dropped a fingle hint as to where the 
difference lies, We believe that we could point it out: but 
it is time enough to defend, or revife, when we are charged 
with error. 

Mr. Whitehurft, for feveral years, had felt himfelf gradually 
declining: but his active mind remitted not, in the leaft, of its 
accuftomed exertions. He bad been long employed, at inter- 
vals, on a treatife concerning chimnies, ventilation, and the 
conftruction of garden ftoves; which, in his fhort intervals of 
health, he laboured earneftly to complete: but at his death no- 
thing perfe&t enough for publication was found among his 
papers; and he is fuppofed to have deftroyed fome parts of it by 
miltake, He was fubjest to frequent flight attacks of the gout; 
and, 
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and, in Nov. 1787, had a regular fit of it; during which, hav- 
ing rather incautioufly expofed himfelf to cold, he was fuddenly 
attacked with the fame difeafe in his ftomach; which, not- 
withftanding he in fome meafure got the better of it by the 
affiftance of Dr. David Pitcairn, Dr. Auftin, and Dr. Willan, 
who attended him, never left him entirely, and put an end to 
his life on the 18th of February 1788, in the 75th year of his 
age. 

We fhall conclude our brief account of this truly worthy man, 
and of his ufeful labours, with a few farther traits of his cha- 
raier, fele&ted from the full and juft account given of him by 
his biographer. In perfon, he was fomewhat above the middle 
dhature, rather thin than otherwife; and of a countenance ex- 

eflive atonce of penetration and mildnefs. His fine grey locks, 
unpolluted by art, gave a venerable air to his whole appearance 
and.deportment. in drefs, he was plain; in diet, temperate; 
and, in his general intercourfe with mankind, eafy and obliging, 
In company, he was cheerful, or grave, as the occafion re- 
quired; ‘with now and then a peculiar fpecies of humour about 
him, delivered with fuch gravity of manner and utterance, that 
thofe, who knew him but flightly, were apt to think him 
ferious, when he was merely playful. Where a defire of in- 
formation was exprefled on fubjecis with which he was can- 
-verfant, he readily gave it: but never affected, after the manner 
of fome, to know what he knew not; nor did he make any 
difplay of what he did know. Thinking that all ufeful learn- 
ing lies in a narrow compafs, and having little relifh for what 
is merely ornamental, he did not read much: but he obferved 
and reflected; and he was blefled with a quick apprehenfion, 
and with a clear and difcriminating judgment. Unbiafled by 
fyftem, -he had always immediate recourfe to nature herfelf for 
information, and he ftudied her with patient and indefatigable 
induftry; by which means he attained a degree of confequence 
in fcience not rafhly to be expeied, without regular initiation, 
-by minds of lefs native energy than his own. Upright and 
punctual in his dealings, benevolent and friendly in his affec- 
tions, he was a philanthropift in the trueft fenfe of the word. 
Every thing that tended to the good of his fellow-creaturcs he 
was on all occafions, and particularly in cafes of diftrefs, ready 
to forward; and he confidered nothing foreign to him, as.a 
-moan, which related to man. Though known j intimately to 
many-of the great, he never ftooped to the degrading mode of 
. obtaining favour by flattery, which he detefted, as well as every 
other deviation from truth, at whofe fhrine he may be [aid to 
have been a conftant worfhipper. ‘ In fhort, the virtues of 
this excellent man are worthy of being held up as a pattern for 
the 
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the imitation of mankind, in general: thofe, in: particular, who 
pride themfelves on their learning and fcience, may fee con- 
firmed in him, what, among other good obfervations, they may 
have overlooked in an old author, that lowly meekne/s, joined 
to great endowments, fall compafs many fair refpecis, and, in- 
fread of averfion or feorn, be ever waited on with love and venera- 


tion.’ Wa..s. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1793 


LAW. 


Art.19. Resorts of Cafes determined in the Courts of Common Pleas, aud 
Exchequer Chamber, from Eafter Term, 28th Geo. 111. 1788, to 
Trinity Term, 31{t Geo. III. 1791, both inclufive. By Henry 
Blackitone, of the Middle Temple. ‘Vol. 1ft. ‘Folio. pp.694. 

’ 2i. 5s. Boards. Butterworth. 


W: have already noticed fveral of the numbers contained in the 

prefent volume *, and are happy to find that our opinion of Mr. 
Black{tone’s merit as a reporter has been confirmed by the encouragee 
ment which he has received from the public to perfevere in his under- 
taking. He has uniformly confined his attention to points of real 
importance, and throughout his work evincts much accuracy and 
fidelity, with as great a degree of concifenefs as is coniiftent with pers 


fpicuity.—The firft part of vol. it. is publifhed. S.R. 


Art. 20. Notes on the Claim of the Britifo Peers to vote at the Eledions 
"of the Reprefentatives of the Peerage of Scotland to Parliamezt. vo. 
pp-31. is. Debrett. 1793. - 

By article xxii. of the Treaty of Union, fixteen Peers are to be 
chofen to reprefent the Peerage of Scotland in Parliament; and there 
being, at the time of the union, a few perfons who were in the double 
capacity of Peers of England, and alfo of Scotland, it was enacted by 
the ftatute 6 Ann. c.23. f. 5. ‘* that fuch Peers of Scotland, as ae 
alfo Peers of England, fhall fign their proxies and lifts by the title of 
their Peerage in Scotland.”’ The Dukes of Marlborough, Rich- 
mond, and Leeds, were the only perfons thus peculiarly. circum- 
ftanced. A queftion foon arofe, whether this power of voting was 
confined to thofe who enjoyed thefe double titles previoufly to the 
union, or fhould be extended to thofe who were fo created afters 
ward. 

Queen Anne, in the feventh year of her reign, created fanres Duke 
of Queenfberry alfo Duke of Dover, with remainder in tail‘to’ his 
fecond fon, then Earl of Solway in Scotland; and, on the zr of 
‘January 1708-9, it was refolved by the Houfe of Lords, that a Peer of 
Scotland claiming to fit in the Houfe of Peers by virtue of a patent 
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~* See Review, vol. Ixxx. p. 360. New Series, vol. iii. p. 335- 
under 
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under the great feal of Great. Britain, and who now fits in the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, had no right to vote in the election of the fix- 
teen Peers, who are to reprefent the Peers of Scotland in Parliament. 
—This firft refolution of the Houfe, after the paffing of the att, 
evidently reftricted the power of voting to thofe who were Peers both 
of England and Scotland at the time of the union. On the 13th of 
February 1787,.0n the creation of the Dukes of Gordon and Queenf-_ 
berry) and the Earl of Abercorn to Englifth peerages, a proclamation 
iffted fer a new ele¢tion to fupply their places among the fixteen. ¢ At 
this ele€tion, votes were tendered for the Dukes of Gordon and 
Queenfberry; againft the admiflion of which, a prote# was taken by 
every Peer prefent; and, upon complaint, the Houfe of Lords found, 
«: that the clerks of eleétion ought not to have received thefe votes, 
and ordered the refolutions of 1708-9, abovementioned, to be tranfs 
mitted, by the Clerk of Parliament, to the Lord Regifter of Scot- 
Jand, with initru€tions to him and his deputies, éa future to conform 
thereto.”? With fuch exprefs authorities in point, it might have been 
expected that the queftion would never again have been agitated. At 
the laft general eleétion in 1790, however, the Duke of Queenfberry 
and the Marquis of Abercorn tendered their votes, which were re- 
jected. On application being made to the Houfe of Lords, they de- 
termined, on the 23d of May 1793, notwithftanding their former 
refolutions, that the votes, if properly tendered, fhould have been 
accepted.—-The prefent pamphlet was written before this laft refolu- 
tion of the Houfe of Lords, and the author gives ftrong and con- 
vincing reafons (though not expreffed in elegant language,) that the 




































Houfe fhould adhere to their former order in 1708, andin1787. Q\R, 


Art. 21. Reports’ of the Proceedings before Scle& Committecs of the Houfe 
of Commons in the following Cafes of controverted Elections, viz. Horf- 
ham, Sutherland, Honiton, Steyning, 1ft, and 2d; Roxburgh, 
Cirencefter; heard and determined during the fecond Seffion of the 

_ -feventeenth Parliament of Great Britain. By Simon Frafer, Efy. 
Barrifter at Law. Vol.IId. 8vo. pp. 456. 6s. 6d. Boards. 
Murray, &c. 1793. 

_ Mr. Frafer has here purfued the fame mode of reporting which he 

adopted in his former publication *, namely, that of exhibiting the 

{peeches of counfel at length, inftead of condenfing them into one ar- 
gument; and, in his preface, he gives fume fenfible reafons to juftify 
his practice. ‘The account of the Roxbargh caufe Mr. F. received 
from a friend, on whofe accuracy he could depend; and he extraéted 
the Cirencefter caufe from the minutes of their Committee, attendance 
on other Committees rendering it impoflible for him to be prefent at 
thefe. | D° 


Art. 22.. Objerwations on the State of the Enzlifo Prifons, and the Meang 
of improving them; communicated to the Rev. Henry Zouch, a 
Juftice of the Peace, by the Right Hon. Lord Loughborough, now 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. Publithed at the Requeft 
of the Court of Quarter Seflions, held at Pontefract, April the 8th, 
1793- 4to. pp.30. Is. Stockdale, 





* See Review, New Series, vol.x. p.215 
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This pamphlet contains many excellent remarks on houfes of 
correction and common gaols: the noble author’s chief attention, 
however, is direéted to the former fubje&t; which, in his opinion, if 
under proper management and regulations, would in a great meafure 
render the feverer confinement of the latter unneceffary. Conftant 
employment, fpare diet, and a partial feclufion from thofe who are 
committed, are the means recommended to enfure that advantage to 
boufes of correétion,; for which they were originally inftituted: as 
they are at prefent conducted, they ferve no other purpofe than to 
corrupt the mifguided, and to confirm the depraved.—Mach utility 


would refult from following the plan here laid down. Ss ik i" 


Art. 23. Addenda to the Law of Charitable Ufes, comprifing the Cafes 
reported and adjudged fince the Publication of the Hiftory of Mort- 
main, &c. until Hilary Term 1793. By A. Highmore, jun. 
Attorney at Law, Author of the Digeft of the Doéttrine of Bail, 
the Hiftory of Mortmain, a Tract on the Law of Libel, &e. 8yo. 
pp:8z. zs. Butterworth. 1793. 

_ Mr.Highmore publithed his Hiftory of Mortmain in the year 1787 *; 

from which time, many cafes relative to the fame fubjeét have been 

decided, and made public by the different periodical reporters. 

Thefe are introduced into the prefent publication, and form a valuable 

addition to the author’s former work, as they carry down the hiftory 

of this important part of Englifh jurifprudence to the prefent time. Tyo 


Art. 24. Major Hook’s Defence to the A&ion for Criminal Converfation, 
brought againft him by Capt. Charles Campbell, and tried at 
Weftminfter 26th February 1793. 8vo. pp.177. 2s.6d. Murray, 
In this caufe, the jury found Major Hook guilty of feducing and 

debauching 47s own niece, the wife of the plaintiff, and returned a 

verdict for Capt. Campbell with 30001. damages. To exculpate his 

charaéter to the world from fo foul a charge, 1s the objeét of the de- 
fendant’s publication. In his defence, he endeavours to invalidaté the 
teftimony of the witneffes who appeared againft him, by fhewing it to 
be inconfiftent and improbable; and he inferts, in an appendix, 
numerous letters, which are honourable to his moral chara¢ter, written 
by perfons of avowed refpeétability and worth.—The infetence is, 

that a man of fuch a defcription would never commit fo deteftable a 

crime ; and that the evidence of fuch uncommon guilt, as is charged 

againft the Major, fhould be clear, unequivocal, and free from all im- 

putation of malicious and revengeful motives in thofe who give it. For 

the honour of human nature, we fincerely with that Major Hook’s de- 
fence may be well founded ; tho’ we cannot avoid exprefling our furprize 
that, ifhe were confcious of his own innocence, he did not apply to the 
court for a new trial, on the ftrong ground of the pag’ of the witneffes, 
’ An account of the trial, taken in fhort hand by Mr. Blanchard, is 
annexed to the pamphlet. D 


MEDICAL, CHEMICAL, &c. 


Art. 25. 4x Effay towards a Definition of Animal Vitality; read at 
_ the Theatre, Guy’s Hofpital, January 26, 1793: in which feveral 
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* See Review, vol. Ixxx. p. 266. 
Rev. Srpr.1793. H of 
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of the Opinions of the celebrated John Hunter are examined and 

controverted. By John Thelwall, Member of the Phyfical So. 

ciety, &c. 4:0. pp. 41. 25.6d. Robinfons. | 

Difputes concerning nominal efences are always fruitlefs. They 
originate in miflakes concerning the nature of general terms, which, 
having no external obje&t correiponding to thems may be applied or 
defined by every individual according to his fancy. The terms 
animal, vegetable, living, inanimate, exprefs purely arbitrary claf- 
fifications ; and there exilt obje¢is and phenomena of fo ambiguous a 
character, that diferent perions will vary concerning the title to 
which they ought to be referred. Mr. Hunter, to whofe fect, if he 
be the chief of a fect, te writer of this article does not belong, feems 
to him to be fully juftified in faying that the blood is endowed with 
life, in confequence of the various changes which he has obferved it to 
undergo, when extravaiated in different fituations within the body : 
—but the improvement of phyfiology was effected by the difcovery of 
thefe changes, not by the term which he has applied to the fluid 
which undergoes them. Whatever becomes of the word, the fads 
wil! remain. ‘The author of this Effay fubmits the following definition, 
« to thofe who with to confider life as entirely dependent on organiza - 
tion.’ Life is * shat perfect harmony of organized parts, by which the 
animal frame is rendered Je far Sufceptible of the proper frimuli, as to have 
its functions, or any of them, induced upon fuch fiimuli being applied.’ 

If * it be objeéted that life may exiit without matter being in a ftate 
of action ; and the property of {felf-prefervation may alone be prefent, 
life being at the fame time prefent in its full force—to the folitary in- 
ftance broughtin fupport of this affertion, I muft reply that the life of the 
egg is by nomeans obvious to my underitanding ; for although the egg 
be fo far organized as to be endowed with the principle of felf-prefer- 
vation, fo are alfo various fruits, whofe vitality, I fuppofe, will not be 
contended for.’—-* Some, perhaps, (he adds in a note,) will contend 
for the life of kernels, feeds, &c. 1 however fhould content myfelf 
with contending for their {pecific organization ; by which, upon the 
application of ftimuli, they are rencered fufceptible of life.’ 

This quotation will fufficiently fhew the barrennefs of the contro- 
verfy in which the author has engaged. It is, in faét, a mere logo. 
machy. If Mr. Thelwall chufes to confider motion as effential to fe, 
we have no great objection .—If Mr. Hunter attributes /ife to eggs 
capable of being hatched, and to feeds capable of germination, though 
the one and the other be in a quiefcent itate, we {ee no impropriety in 
fuchan application of the term. We can go along with both; provid- 
ed that each diftinétly enumerates the ideas for which he ufes the term 
life as the fign. 

It is painful to us to cenfure the ftyle of this effay as diffufe and 
inaccurate ; becaufe the author really appears, from fome of his 
remarks, to be a young man of abilities, though, on the prefent oc- 
cation, he has exerted them to little purpofe. His youth he himfelf 
repeatedly mentions; and many an author, by his maturer produce 
tions, has atoned for the imprudence of being in too great hatte to 
publith. We fincerely with Mr. Thelwall may do the fame. 
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wrt. 26. Friendly Cautions to the Heads of F amilies, and others, ne- 
ceffary to be obferved, in order to preferve Health and long 

Life. Containing alfo, ample Dire¢tions to Nurfes, who attend 

the Sick, Women in child-bed, &c. By Robert Wallace John- 

‘fon, M.D. at Brentford. 12mo. 3s. bound, Robinions, &¢. 

1793. 

This is a new edition of a little pocket volume, which is well 
known and generally efteemed as very ufeful in families. The work 
has been long before the public ; and another impreflion being required, 
the benevolent author has deemed it proper; in this third edition, to 
make feveral additions, * founded on fuch obfervations as have oc- 
curred to him, in his own praétice.? The directions refpecting the 
diet of the fick, and for the making of gruels, caudles, herb-teas, 
broths, &c. may frequently be found peculiarly ufeful. Medical 
writers have too feldom attended to fuch particulars. 


NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Art.27. 4 Collection of Papers on Naval Archite@ure; originally 
communicated through the Channel of the European Magazines 
To which are prefixed, I. The Eleventh Report of the Commif- 
fioners appointed to inquire into the State of the Woods, Forefts, 
and Land Revenues of the Crown; dated February 6, 1792. IL 
Extracts from Appendix to the fame; confifting of various intereit- 
ing Papers on Subjects of Naval Architecture, Pieces of Timber, 

 &e. Il. Two Effays relating to Shipping, by Sir Walter Raleigh, 

Knt. 1. On the Invention of Shipping. 2. On the Royal Navy, 

or Sea Service. Part III. 8vo. pp. 166, 3s. Sewell, &c. 

1793. 

The former publications of this laudable Society were mentioned 
in our Reviews for October 1791, p. 121, and for May 1792, pp 96: 
we are gratified in its progrefs, though the correfpondence is not 
yet fo extenfive as longer time may produce. It is a great objeét 
to direct the attention of practical men to’ the principles of the art 
which they cultivate ; and a fhip on her voyage 1s the propereft aca- 
demy for ttudying nautical mechanics, where theory and pra¢tice unite. 
The confinement on fhip-board direéts the attention to a book as-the 
meft fuitable amufement; and what fubjects are fo interefting as 
thofe with which the readers are furrounded, and on which their 
welfare fo immediately depends? Whatever knowlege individuals 
poffefs muft be greatly corrected and enlarged by mutual communi- 
tations ; which diffufe principles and compare perfonal experience, 

The report on the ftate of the forefts, and the official opinions in 
the Appendix to that report, contain a fund of information highly 
interefting to the maritime concerns of this kingdom ; the extraéts, 
alfo, from Sir Walter Raleigh, in which that famous navigator ap- 
pears, as in his greater works, to confiderable advantage, are very 
fuitable materials in a publication treating of naval architeéture, in 
which not only the mechanifm of the veffel, but the due nature of 
the materials of which it is compofed, are equally objeéts of confides 
ration. 

The mifcellaneous papers, communicated by correfpondents, confift 
of fuch obfervations made by practical men, as would {carcely pere 
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haps have found their way into exprefs treatifes; though they may 
accumulate into a valuable body of profeflional knowlege. N 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 28. Indian Zoology, 24 Edition. 4to. pp. 161, 148. plain. 
ul. 10s. coloured. Boards. Faulder. 

The account which Mr. Pennant gives of this publication will 
{carcely allow us to congratulate ourfelves on his taking fecond 
thoughts, and refuming his pen after having formally renounced it, 
His prefatory advertifement informs us that, 

‘ This work, or rather fragment, was begun in the year 1769. 
The defcriptive part fell to my fhare: the expence of the plates was 
divided between Mr. Banks, now Sir Jofeph Banks, baronet; John 
Gideon Loten, a a governor in Ceylon; and myfelf. Twelve 
only were engraved and publifhed*: foon after which, the unders 
taking appeared fo arduous, that the defign was given over. I pre- 
vailed on my two friends to unite with me in prefenting the learned 
John Reinhold Forfter with the plates. 1 alfo beftowed on him three 
others, engraven at my own expence, before the work was dropped. 
Thefe were never publifhed in England; but when Dr. Forfter left 
our ifland, he took the whole with him, and in 1781 printed at Halle, 
in Saxony, an edition very highly improved, and tranflated into Latin 
and German. He prefixed to it a moft elaborate lacubration, — 
bus et indole aeris, foli, marifque Indici ; deferibed the fubjects of the 
three additional plates; and inferted, after the defcription of tlre fif- 
teenth plate, a moft learned differtation on the genus of the birds of 
paradife, and on the phoenix. He added feveral notes ; and at the 
end prefented his yeaders with a Faunu/a of the quadrupeds and birds 
of the extenfive region of India and its iflands. 

© The laft year, Mr. Robert Faulder, of New Bond-ftreet, book- 
feller, applied to me for permiffion to reprint this very imperfect per- 
formance. I confented; but advifed him by all means to get the 
additions by Dr. Forfter tranflated, and an improved Faunula to be 
formed from the beft authorities which could be procured : but, hav- 
ing myfelf abjured all future publications, referred him for that labour 
to any gentleman willing and able to do juftice to the performance. 
I took the liberty of pomting out three friends, of indifputable abili- 
ties, and of whofe kind fervices I had long and ufeful experience. 

* Dr. Aikin, of Yarmouth, in Norfolk +, with great cheerfulnefs 
undertook the tranflations: Mr. John Latham, of Dartford, Kent, 
jultly celebrated for extending the ftudy of ornithology far beyond 
any naturalift of our days, and the Rev. Mr. Hugh Davies, rector of 
Aber, in Caernarvonfhire, underwent the taik of arranging the very 
numerous fubjeéts of the Indian Faunula. The more laborious part 
relative to the infects, fell to the fhare of Mr. Latham : the reft to that 
of Mr. Davies. A more complete enumeration was never formed, 
confidering the extent of the country; and the materials im- 
ported into our iflands. Science has of late years found its way 
into our moft diftant poffeffions, and we gather its fruits: the Faue 
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sule is a fufficient proof of the richnefs of the harveit. Colle€tors at 
home, or in the diftant Indoftan, will find confiderable benefit from this 
part of the work. It will direét their refearches, or inftrué them in 
the arrangement of the new acquifitions. If my paft labours can in 
any shape contribute in the lea{t to the amufement of the individual, 
or to the public in general, the reflection cannot fail beftowing on me 
the moft pleafing fenfation.’ 

The preliminary effay on the boundaries, climate, foil, and fea, of 
India, tranflated ho Dr. Forfter, affords a good general idea of that 
remote region; in the natural, commercial, and political hiftory of 
which we are rapidly growing more converfant. The — on birds 
of Paradife, from the fame writer, details all the particulars which 
can be authenticated, concerning thofe rare and little known feathered 
beauties, of which we only (occafionally) fee dry, diftorted, and 
mutilated {pecimens. 

The objects defcribed in this volume are fo few, that Mr. Pennant 
might with the utmoft propriety term his work a fragment. The 
animals, chiefly of the feathered kind, fpecified, are feventeen in 
number, which are elegantly engraved on fixteen plates ; of which, 
four are added in this edition. The Indian Faunula, or tabular 
analyfis of Indian zoology, muft juftify the title given to the volume, 
and will be highly agreeable to the {cientific naturalift; who will only 
have to regret the fcanty fpecimens exhibited of it. N. 


EDUCATION. 

Art. 29. Plans of Education; with Remarks on the Syftems of other 
Writers. By Clara Reeve. 12mo. pp. 244. 3s. fewed. Hook- 
ham. 1792. 

_ The importance of education, and its prefent imperfe& ftate, en- 
title every attempt toward its improvement to a ferious hearing. 
Mrs. Reeve appears to have paid attention to the fubje&, rather 
practically than theoretically ; and, from obfervation and inquiry, has 
collected many particulars which may be of ufe to thofe who are inclined 
to undertake new defigns for extending the benefits of education. 
She {peaks with contempt of the frivolous plans adopted in moft of our 
boarding {chools for young ladies, and appears much inclined to 
favour the revival of the rigid difcipline which was in ufe among our 
anceftors. Of her particular | pene the principal are, one for a /chool 
of induftry in every parifo; and another for a female community and a 
Seminary of female education, coniifting of a fifterhood of at leaft twelve 
ladies, as general fuperintendants ; proper teachers of every thing 
ufeful in female education ; fcholars to be taught on moderate 
terms ; and female fervants and dependants, who fhall receive fuch 
inftruction as is fuited to their rank in life. For farther particulars 
relative to this propofed convent and feminary, we mutt refer to the 
sel The ~ are incorporated, we think, without any material 

antage, in a fictitious narrative, or, * A feries o 
Mrs. Daraford and her Friends.’ nn 
POETRY and DRAMATIC. oh 
~ 3°. Elegeia Thoma Gray, Grace reddita. 4to. 1s, Payne. 
¢ learn, partly from the dedication to Lord Darnley, and 
partly from report, that this tranflation is the work of Dr. Norbury, 
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Fellow of Eton college. Whether Dr. N. has publifhed it with s 
view of furpafling Mr, Cooke’s attempt * on the fame fubject, or 
has been actuated by any other motive, we are unabie to determine, 
We have ourfelves, on various occafions, fo plainly hinted our opi- 
wion refpefting the utility of fuch verfions, that we cannot be ex- 
pected to beftew much praife on the defign, even if we commended 
the execution. Indeed our principal objeétion to the defign is, that 
jt feldom is followed by proper'execution: nor has Dr. Norbury’s 
fuccefs been fo great as to materially alter our opinion. 

In all cafes of doubt and difficulty, common fenfe and cafuritical 
morality prefcribe the fame rule, to follow what we know to be right, 
rather than what may be wrong :— but, in writing adead language, 
authors feem to forget this maxim, and to indulge themfelves in the 
ufe of phrafes and licenfes, which, at beft, are fcarce and fufpicious ; 
and, for that reafon, fhould be excluded peculiarly from fhort com, 
pofitions, ‘* The old progenitors’? may, in Greek, be called, 
ob Warasos T% C0 0%0by 0b TeCrTyoros us TArebory Weeyorus cb warazety: but Dr. 
Norbury, wanting the article, (though he might have ufed cidaiva for 
qidave:) chufes to write of wgdyovos rurciris 

The fame miftake is committed in ry, aay arALercvy evdeov THy [LoUToLYy 
THs veloc b2:Sewncy and perhaps in 775 Pr you wracouer e 

There are many Greek words which the G reel poets would never 
admit into the higher kinds of poetry. Several of thefe we have ob- 
ferved in the prefent tranflation. ‘Tey, adverbially ufed, is an in- 
ftance which occurs twice in this pamphlet. The hexameter poets 
are not very fond of keeping any fyllable fhort, which may be 
lengthened by pofition, as c@redcs ayo2nd:, &c. Still more unwilling 
would they have been to have made fhort the firft fyllable in @3ra27 
or the fecond in iofGasl:. 

The Greeks almoft always add the particle 2: or x: to their optative, 
when they wih to give it any thing like an indicative fignification. 
This rule is tranfgreffed feveral times in the prefent elegy. 

My wsrelrow, though it may be juttified, is fo extremely fcarce, that 
the grammarians have particularly noticed the paflages where the 
imperative aorift is ufed with the negative. | 

Luirwé has its firft fyliable long. 

Notwithftanding thefe and many other faults, which we could 
= out in the tranflation, if we were inclined to be prolix or cen- 
Orious, we acknowlege that the poem is written in general with har- 
mony, that the author evinces his learning, and an happy accom- 

modation of claffical paflages. 
Art. 31. The Genius of France. APoem. 4to. pp. 18. 1s. 6d. 
Debrett. ; 

This cannat be call-da lyre of pleafure, for its ftrings vibrate 
only <o foundsof woe. Accuftomed as the gentle mufe is to the calm 
and quiet retreats of Parnaffus, familiar with images of love and 
peace, and with all the mild virtues of humanity, fhe maft un- 
doubtedly be fcared and terrified, when fhe finds herfelf tranfported 


to regions, where 
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«Murder and maffacre all ftain’d with gore, 
Stalk horrible around.’ —— 
Can we wonder, then, that fhe trembles, and can fearcely keep on 
her feet *, when fhe relates fuch tales of woe as— monfters murder- 
ing the aged parent ;—then fe:zing the innocent trembling babes ;— 
impaling their tender limbs ;—*‘ writhing with anguifh on the pointed 
fteel ??— Well may the feem hurried, fluttered, and out of breath! 
«« The repetition in a woman’s ear 
Would murder as it fell.’” 

The opening of this poem is not unpromifing. The defcription of 
the Genius of France is well drawn ; as is alfo the melancholy change 
in the picture of this unfortunate country. We fhall give the former 
as a {pecimen : : 

‘ High on the cliffs + which overhang the main, 

Whole tops ftupendous mount aloft in air, 

The Genius of fam’d Gallia ftood forlorn 3 

Her hair dithevell’d floated in the wind, 

And wild diftraétion mark’d her woe-worn face. 

Down from her fhoulders hung a fable train, 

Which fuited beft the colour of her fate ; 

And ever and anon { fhe turn’d her eyes 

Towards thofe dreary plains, where once fhe fat, 

In happier times to guard her favourite fons. 

Now war and maflacres had delus’d o’er 

Thofe wide domains with blood. Scar’d with the fight, 
he fled her darling Jand, and wing’d her way 

To Albion’s happy fhore, where f{miling Peace 

And blooming Plenty reign. But, ah! nor Peace, 

Nor blooming Plenty, in a foreign clime, 

Could ftop the tears which flow’d inceilant down 

Her faded cheeks. Freth horrors fmote her breaft 

Oft’as the cruel conrrait fhe furvey’d.’ 

Perceiving that the writer of this poem, who, the preface informs 
us, is a female, is by no means deftitute of poetical talents, we could 
have wifhed her a happier fubjeét. in fome future vifitation, her 
Mufe may prefent her with better images for defcription than dead 
bodies dragged about and infulted, heads on pikes, and bleeding 
victims :—we fhall then pay our refpeéts to this lady with greater 
pleafure ; and, probably, may be enabled to give her more ample 
commendation. 


POLITICS & COMMERCE. 
Art. 32. Odbfrwatious on the Conftitution and prefent State of Britain. 
By Thomas Somerville, D.D. 8vo. pp.77. 18.6d. Cadell. 


1793. 


Atter having praifed the liberal principles and fpirit of Dr. So- 
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merville as an hiftorian *, we acknowlege ourfelyes difappointed in 
finding him, asa political obferver, a lefs zealous and confiftent ad- 
vocate for liberty than we fhould have expected. Heis, it is true, a 
friend to a conftitution which has been erected on the fopndation of 
freedom, and which contains within itfelf the principles of every 
thing valuable and ufeful in government. Inthe adminiftration of 
the Brith government, he fees a few things which might be cor- 
rected or improved ; and he expreffesa with, that fame retrenchment 
might take place in the public expenditure ; that fome of the taxes, 
which bear hard on the poor, might be removed; and that the teft 
and corporation acts might be repealed. He even goes fo far as to 
{peak well of the firft fteps that were taken in the French revolution ; 
—but, with refpeét to the prefent ftate of government of this coun- 
try, heis of opinion that, after all which has been faid of abufes and 
grievances, they are fewer than in any government under heaven ; 
that none of the wars fince the revolution can be fairly imputed to 
the arbitrary will of the court, or even to its over-ruling influence ; 
that there is no folid ground for fufpetting that the public has fuf- 
tained any damage by the imperfect ftate of its reprefentation, nor 
any reafon to believe that the public bufinefs would have been con- 
duéted on a different plan, orto better purpofe, under more popular 
elections ; that thofe, who have taken the lead in the bufinefs of par- 
liamentary reform, have held out fallacious and hypocritical preten- 
fions to impofe on the people; and that it is neceflary to watch fe- 
dition with ajealouseye, and, when detected, to confign it to prompt 
and exemplary punifhment. All this is the language of a man who 
is difpofed rather to fubmit quietly to encroachments on freedom, 
than toentruft the people with the due exercife of the rights of free 
citizens. EB. 
Art. 33. Thoughts on the New and Old Principles of Political Obedi- 
ence. BvoO. 19. Rivingtons.. 1793 

Thisis an ingenious and well-written defence of the old political 
principles againft the new. By the old principles, however, the au- — 
thor does not mean thofe of the divine right of kings to rule, and the 
religious obligation of the people not in any a whatever to refit 
the powers that be:—for he exprefsly admits that ‘ whenever any 
conftitution ceafes to afford protection to all its fubjeéts, when it al- 
lows the paffions of any man or any fet of men to be gratified at the 
expence of the happinefs of others, nothing fhould protect fuch a 
fyftem from change, or preferve it from abfolute annihilation if it did 
not admit of reform.’ What the author calls the old principle, is 
that of political compact, which he maintains to be as binding on 
pofterity as on thofe by whom it was firit framed ; only: fo long, how- 
ever, as the government continues to anfwer the purpofes for which 
government muft ever be inftituted. ‘This neceffary limitation is ex- 
prefled with as mych decifion and force as the moft zealous friend of 
liberty can defire : | | 

‘ Let us fuppofe (fays he,) an inftance then in which the people, 
or their anceftors, had aétually met, and in perfon fettled the con- 
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ftitution. Yet if the government, formed under the fanétion of 
that meeting, either immediately, or in procefs of time, failed to 
anfwer the purpofes for which government muft ever be initituted 5 if 
real grievances proceeded from it, and any clafs of the people did not 
receive that protection in refpect to their perfons and property in con- 
fideration of which alone we enter into fociety, and which forms the 
equivalent for the furrender of our natural rights, I thould not hefitate 
to fay that the agreement itfelf was of no effect, on the failure of th¢ 
condition, which muft always be prefumed to accompany it, and that 
the fyftem itfelf muft fall, as the foundation on which it reiied was 
nomore. We cherifh the tree, while we can enjoy its protection and 
repofe beneath its fhelter ; but if it prove of a noxious quality and 
fhed a baneful influence around it, or though its fhade were origi- 
nally grateful, if its vigour be impaired by age, or ftorms have rob- 
bed it of its verdure, we may lay the axe toits root, and have only 
totake care that it do as little mifchief as poffible in its fall.’ 

Thefe liberal ideas, however, do not appear very confiftent with 
the reafoning in the fequel, againft what is improperly called the xew 
principle, that the will of the majority ought to be paramount in 
every ftate:—for, according to the limitation above laid down, 
when it becomes a queftion whether the public weal requires that the 
original compact, by which a ftate fubfifts, fhould be continued or 
diffolved, it feems fcarcely go admit a doubt that the queltion ought 
to be decided by the majority ; and if this be allowed, it clearly 
follows that the ultimate power in every ftate refts in the majority, 
It is admitted, that the people have a right to all the advantages 
which refult from good government ; and that fomewhere in every 
ftate there fhould exift fuch an influence as fhould make it the inte- 
reft of thofe who manage the public affairs to confult the common 
welfare, and to pay the fame attention to the happinefs of all :— 
but what certain provifion can be made for fecuring thefe advantages, 
or for eftablithing this influence, unlefs the people referve to them~- 
felves, not the actual government, but the power of chufing for 
their reprefentatives fuch men as they judge to be poffeffed of honefty 
and ability fuitable to the truft? As to what the author fays concern- 
ing the neceflity of different ranks in fociety, and even the expedi- 
ency of privileged orders, it may be admitted inits full extent, with- 
out affecting the argument in favour of the principle that the 
will of the majority is fupreme; for it is evident that the people 
mutt Ge the firft fource of all powers and privileges, in a government 
which is inftituted and conducted folely for their benefit. EB. 


Ait. 34. Thoughts upon the Commercial Bill, thewing its Inefficacy 
in the prefent Inftance, and future evil Tendency, &c. 8vo. pp. 
18. 6d. Parfons. 1793. 

This writer arraigns the act for fupporting private credit, as re- 
quiring a depofit of double value for the bills advanced; and he af- 
ferts that deception will be emploved in the fabrication of the articles 
pledged, which will not be redeemed, but be left to be fold by auc- 
tion, and then be exported, to the depreciation of our commercial cre- 
dit abroad. The bank, he declares, would, on proper application, 
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have taken up the bufinefs in the ufual line of difcounting, on being 
guaranteed to the amount of value advanced. N. 
Art.35. 4 Charge delivered to the Grand Fury, at a Seflion of Over 
and Terminer, and General Gaol Delivery for the City, &c. of 
Briftol, held at the Guildhall there, April 6, 1793. By Richard 
Burke, Efq. Recorder, &c. 8vo. 6d. Robinfons, &e. 
Zealous, loyal, and well adapted to the occafion, and to the 
times. A picture of French anarchy, painted in glowing colours, is 
introduced, to illuftrate, by comparifon, the beauty of ORDER, ag 
manitefted in the happy conftitution and mild government of Great 
Britain. —Every bencvolent heart, we truft, will cordially join in our 
with, (and itis avery fincere one!) that the fame inefiimable bleflings 
were extended to ALL the nations of the earth! 
Art. 36. Tbe Soldier’s and Sailor’s real Friend; proper for the Peru. 
fal of every Britt Soldier and Sailor. 8vo. 6d. Owen. 

This pamphlet is written to prevent the malign influence of a {mall 
publication entitled The Soldier’s Friend *, which is here faid to 
contain fcurrilous infinuations, falfe poiitions, and every calumny 

tending to excite mutiny and difafeCion. The Britifh foldiers and 
failors are inftructed that, in going againft the French, they are to 
firht againft bafe robbers and murderers, againft a perjured perfidi- 
ous people, whofe ¢ army is conducted by I gnominy and Bloodfhed,” 
and whofe councils are directed by blafphemy againit Heaven, and by 
treacherous confpiracy againft the peace of mankind. ~They are 
far ther affured that Heaven beholds the integrity of their caufe, and 
that, were they only hundreds oppofed to millions, t/a? ommipotent 
power, which has always fought the battles of the upright, will 
nerve their arms with double flrength. Laiftly, the eloquence of the 
Bifhop of St. David's and of Mr. Pitt, and the authority of St. Peter, 
are called in, to flimulate the Britifh foldiers and failors tobravery. Jq, 
Art. 37. The Queftion between Great Britain and France, as fhaped 
by the Conduct of Minilters, briefly confidered : and an impartial 

Sketch of the Caufes ofthe War. By a Manof no Party. 8vo. 

pp. 41. 2s. Kerby. 1793. 

‘This writer takes that middie path, which at prefent feems to be 
the only path for Great Britain to purfue with fafety. In anfwer to 
the queftion, Shall French principles prevail in Great Britain, or 
fhall the retain her own conilitution ? he gives a decided opinion in 
favour of the exifting form of government. He is, however, no 
frjend to an adiiniltration fupported by aflociations; and he pleads 
ftrongly for a reform in parhamentary reprefentation, onthe broad 
ground that every perfon, paying a direct tax, who has arrived at 
years of maturity, ought to have a voice inthe election of his repre- 
fentative. ‘lhe pamphiet is written with more vivacity than ele- 
gance, or energy. B. 
Art. 38. Fad without Fallacy: or Confitutional Principles con- 

traited with the ruinous Effects of Unconititutional Practices. To- 

gether with other illuftrative Matter. In a Letter from an im- 








* See Rev. vol, viii. N, S. p. 99. | 
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partial Obferver in London to his Friend in the Country. 8vo. 

pp. 64. 1s.6d. Jordan. 1793. S ce 

‘This pamphlet prefents a confufed mafs of political fpeculations in 
favour of reforms; modft of which, taken feparately, appear to be 
juft, but are fo ill digefted and arranged that we can only draw 
from them this general conclufion, that the national expences of this 


country have increafed, areincreafing, and ought to be diminifhed. ff, , 


Art.39. Confiderations on Reform; with a {pecific Plan for a new 
Reprefentation, addreffed to Charles Grey, Eiq. Member of Par- 
liament for Northumberland. By Miles Popple, late Fellow of 
Trinity Coliege, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 41. 1s. Debrett. 1793. 
Mr. Popple is evidently a warm, fincere, and manly friend of 

freedom, and writesin aclear and correct ityle. His opinion con- 

cerning the conftitution is thus delivered : ~* My political creed, then, 
you may judge, is not very different from your own, and that of 
others, who neither blindly cenfure, norignorautly admire. I reve- 
rence and would defend the conftitution from every rude attack, from 
all fecret as well as open violence ; not from a notion of its being ab- 
folutely perfect, but from the conviction of its being practically good ; 
becaule too, that it has, with very few interraptions, been continu- 
ally progreffive, and is alfo further capable (by infufing frefh vigour 
into the principles on which it depends, ) of every requifite improve- 
ment. Itreftsevenon firmer ground than its goodnefs, It is con- 
genial to the feelings of the nation; and according to the general 
fenfe, every inftitution of man ought to ftand or fall. ‘The dottrines 
of the reformation were no le(s true in the days of Wickliffe, than 
in the prefent ; but to have made them the batis of the national. re- 
ligion at that period, when the fentiments of the, age were fo 
widely different, had been equally cruel and unjuft. It is the fame 
with any other fyitem: while thofe who live under it are not dif- 
fatisfied, all endeavours to fubvert it by force violate the very firft 
principle of fociety, that exprefs or implied confent which forms the 
only leg2l ground-work of government. Were even the great ob- 
ject of ** the friends of the people,’’ a reform of Parliament, holden 
in no regard by thofe in whofe behalf they have ftepped forwards, 
their attempts ought not to ftep beyond reafoning and enquiry. But 
mere acquiefcence is of itfelf no proof of approbation. For on that 
principle we muft conclude that the North of Europe is charmed with 
the philanthropic fpirit of defpotifm ; becaufe, at prefent, the inha- 
bitants dare not or cannot refitt the tyranny which oppreffzs them.’ 
Of Mr. Popple’s plan we do not pretend to form ajudgment. We 
fufpeét it is fcarcely poflible for an individual to conceive a defign that 
may not be truly liable to ferious objections. It is our opinion that, 
when reform fhall become the bufinefs of the nation, a fele&tion will 
be made from the numerous plans which will then neceffarily be 


formed and prefented. Hole. 


Art. 49. Gregory’s Nofe, a Political Romance, 4to. pp. 32. 
zs.6d. Jones. 1793. 

There is an attempt at novelty in the crude plan of this pamph. 

kt; but the author feems either not to have had any fixed and di- 
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gefted defign, or to have wholly forgotten it; for Gregory, whofe 
tame adventures fill the firft part, and whom the title page makes the 
hero of the piece, (him or his nofe,) is never mentioned after the 
introduction of the other characters: confequently, we know nothin 

of what becomes of him and his prominent feature. The truth is, 
the author wanted fome vehicle for the communication of perfonal 
fatire ; at which, as is the practice, he rails moft vehemently ; and 
either had not the ability or the refolution to form one with confiit- 
ency and unity. Noman feems to defpife more fincerely thofe who 
attempt to gain wealth or fame, by deg fcandal, than this writer ; 
yet this is the very thing which he himfelf practifes with all his 








power. Hoke. 


Art.41. Alfred’s Letters; or, A Review of the political State of 
Europe, to the End of the Summer 1792. As originally publithed 
in The Sun. 8vo. pp. 218. 6s. boards. Debrett. 

The writer of thefe letters, which firft appeared feparately ina 
daily newfpaper called Tbe Sun, undertakes to give an impartial re- 
prefentation of the actual ftate of the feveral countries of Europe, 
and to take fuch a retrofpe&t of modern political tranfactions, as may 
tend to elucidate their exifting fyftems and fituations. His review 
commences at the beginning of the fammer 1791, and he exa- 
mines, in fucceffion, the political conduct and characters of all the 
great European powers. ‘This gencral furvey is applied, with great 
ingenuity, to the juftification of the late meafures of the Britith ad- 
miniltration, for which the writer is a zealous and able advocate. 

It willnot be expected that we fhould follow,this political fpeculator 
through his extenfive excurfions:—but, in juftice to his talents, we 
fhall give a {fpecimen of the work, in the following delineation of the 
character of the late Emperor of Germany : 

¢ The acceffion of Jofeph I], to the Imperial throne, was confi- 
dered by thofe, who pretended to know beft his charaéter and abi- 
lities, as an event which naturally led to an increafe of the glory and 
refources of the Houfe of Auftria, already enormoufly great, whether 
we confider the fituation and extent of the provinces under its domi- 
nion, or the alliances and family ties, by which its relative connex- 
ions with the reft of Europe were firengthened. Educated by a fond 
but fevere mothers compelled to fupprefs the natural tendencies of 
his difpofition, and unable to give {cope to the workings of his ar- 
dent imagination, the reftraint under which he paffed fo many: years 
of his hfe contributed to the eftablifiment of a reputation, which 
gradually diminifhed as he became a free agent, and which, unfor- 
tunately for himfelf, and for the peaple he governed, lived not to 
accompany him tothe tomb. 

‘ When Jofeph, at the death of the emprefs queen, fucceeded to 
the hereditary dominions, he faw before him a profpect of great and 
increafing profperity. The three important ftates of Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, and Auftria, formed a compact and powerful dominion, rich, 
fiourifhing, and improving. ‘The lofs of Silefia had been, in fome 
degree, made good by the acquifition of the large part of Polatia 
which adjoined his hereditary dominions. The remoter provinces 
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of Flanders and Milan were peaceable and profperous. By the mar- 
riage of two fifters to the kings of France and Naples, his union 
with the Houfe of Bourbon had been cemented, and, confequently, 
the attainment of all the advantages to be derived trom the well- 
known treaty of 1756 had been facilitated. At peace with all the 
world, he enjoyed the confidence and friendthip of Rufiia ; while his 
neighbour the Turk, exhaufted by along and ruinous war, had nei- 
ther the intereft nor the ability to recommence hoftilities. His trea- 
fures, his commerce, and his refources, were every day increafing, 
His fubje&s appeared to be attached to him, equally as a man and as 
afovereign. His reputation was high throughout Europe. His ar. 
dour in the purfuit of military duties, his indefatigable attention to 
the flate and welfare of his armies, his upright adminiftration of juf- 
tice, his univerfal courtefy, and the benevolent condefcenfion with 
which he tempered. the auiterity of command, were the themes of 
panegyric both at home and abroad. He appeared born to realize 
theidea of a patriot king, and to tranfplant to the throne the united 
virtues of every order of men. 

* It would feem not to have been difficult to have maintained a cha- 
rater thus acquired, and to have improved the advantages refulting 
from fo favourable a prepoffeffion. A fhort experience, however, 
{ufficed to prove the little reliance which could be had on fuch flat- 
teringappearances. In proportion as he became known as a fove- 
reign, the talents he had manifefted as a prince appeared to diminith. 
—His military ardour was converted into the trifling minutenefs of 
an adjutant ; while his political acutenefs degenerated into narrow 
and undignified craft. No longer adored as the father and friend of 
his country, he faw fucceflively, in almoft every part of his domini- : 
ons, the difcontents and miferies of his fubje€ts ripen into rebellion. 
While he was engaged in a ruinous and unjuft war with Turkey, the 
weak and unprincipled fyftem he had purfued at home raifed every 
where the flame of oppofition to a defpotifm, to which a weak vani 
of imitating his Pruflian rival had given birth, but which he had net 
the mind of a Frederick to maintain and improve. 

‘ He flew from province to province, carrying with him oppreflion 
and tyranny, and retiring with difappointment, hatred, and con- 
tempt. Auftria and Bohemia raifed high the voice of complaint : 
in Hungary, the generous fpirit of an injured people prompted them 
to more vigorous exertions : while in Flanders, an accumulation of 
wrongs drove his fubjeéts to erect the ftandard of revolt, and to 
throw off a yoke, the weight and feverity of which they were no 
longer able to bear. Exhaufted by foreign war, threatened with 
new and greater calamities at home, having outlived his reputation, 
and difappointed every hope which the partiality of mankind had 
formed in his favour ; with amind broken down by misfortune, and 
a body worn out and exhaufted by difeafe, he lingered for a while, 
the obje& of mingled pity and difapprobation, and died an awful ex- 


ample of the abufe of talents and of power, which, if otherwife em- 
ployed, or if fupported by prudence and moderation, might have 
rendered him a great and happy priice, the friend of humanity, the 
idol of the prefent age, and the model of that which is to come.’ 


The 
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The reader will obferve in the above extract more than ufual core 
retne!s of ftyle, and fuffictent proofs that thefe letters are the pro. 
duStion of a writer practiled in political {peculation. E 

MISCELLANEOUS. ° 





Jogical Order of thofe celebrated Pieces. By the Rév. James 
Hurdis, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 
55. 1S. Johnfon. 1792. = 
. To afcertain the order in which Shakfpeare’s plays were written, 
Mr. Malone, with indefatigable induftry, has examined the various 
entries on the books or regiiters belonging to the Stationers’ company ; 
has toiled through volumes of old lumber written by the poet’s for- 
tten contemporaries, in order to find fomeobfcure mention of him or 
Fis works 3 and has carefully feleéted every minute allufion, or note 
of time, which occurs in the plays themfelves. 
_ When all thefe helps are collected together, there ftill remains 
much room for conjeéture; on which account there is no fmall un- 
certainty even in Mr. Malone’s arrangement. What then fhall we 
fay to that of Mr. Hurdis? who, paying very little regard to thefe 
afliftances, which are the only fafe and authentic guides, trufts almoft 
entirely to that gradual progrefs of the poet’s genius from rudenefs to 
maturity, and to that improvement in the mechanical art of verfifica- 
tion, which he thinks he can difcern in Shakfpeare’s productions. 








As we gave Mr. Malone’s table in the 62d volume of our reviews 
page 18, we fhall here extract that of Mr. Hurdis: 
‘ New Difpofition of the Plays of Shakefpear. 
Antony and Cleopatra. King John. 
Winter’s Tale. Richard II. 
Cymbeline. Henry IV. P. I. 
Coriolanus. Henry IV. P. 1, 
Timon of Athens, Henry V. 
The Tempett. Henry VI. P. I. 
‘ Mealure for Meafure. Henry VI. P. II. 
The Taming of the Shrew. Henry VI. P. If, 
Romeo and Juliet. Richard UI. 
The Midfummer Night’s Dream, | Henry VIII. 
Much Ado about Nothing. The Merry Wives of Windfor, 
Othello. The Merchant of Venice, 
‘The Comedy of Errors. As you like it. 
Love’s Labour Loft. Macbeth. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. | King Lear. 
Troilus and Creffida. Julius Cefar. 
All’s Well that ends Well. Hamlet,’ 
Twelfth Night. 





Here we-may remark that Mr. H. does not adhere ftri@ly to hia 
own fyflem; arranging the hiftorical plays, not according to the 
order in which he fuppofes them to have been written, but according 
to the feries of events which they celebrated, * The laft of theie 

* plays,’ 
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plays,’ fays he, « I fufpect in many of its fcenes to have been firkt 
written,’ 

We may alfo obferve that he places fome plays much before others 5 
though, in the Stationers’ books, the latter were entered before the 
former. The Merchant of Venice, for inftance, was frit entered in 
15698: but Troilus and Crefida not before 1€02, and the edition which 
was publifhed, the firft perhaps that was genuine, not till 1603, 

Hamlet is by Mr. Hurdis placed the lait in his hit: but that play 
was printed in 1604; was entered on the Stationers’ books ia 1602 5 
and is mentioned by Dr. Gabriel Harvey as being extant in 1593. 
Does Mr. Herdis imagine that Shakfpeare wrote nothing between 
even the lateit of thefe periods, 1604, and the time of his death, 1616? 

The public, however, will be glad to {ce a fcale of the increafing 
merit of the firft of poets drawn up by one who has proved that he 
is no mean poet himfelf * : though we apprehend that they will not ia 
every inttance agree with Mr. Hurdis in his opinion of the compara 


tive excellente of the great Bard’s dramas. Pear-e. 


Art. 43. Curfory Criticifms on the Edition of Shakfpeave publifhed by 
Edmond Malone. 8vo., pp. 104. 25.4d. Hookham. 1792. 
Our optics are not always acute enough to difcover a// the merit 

which an author fees in his own productions. We therefore fome- 
times have the misfortune to give great offence to very clever gentle- 
men, whofe irritabyty of temper fo far gets the better of their 
charity, that it will"hot fuffer them to make any allowance for the 
infirmities of a fet of critics who have now been wearing out their 
eyes in the fervice of the public for almoil halt a century. 

By fome means or other, we know not exaét!y how, we have un- 
luckily put the writer before us into a moit terrible paflion. He calis us 
‘nocturnal banditti,’ ‘ invifible footpads ;’ and teils us in his rage that 
many an honefter man ‘ is expofed on a pillory, or perifhes in a dun- 
geon, while we have the luck to efcape the refentment of the injured, 
and the vengeance of the law.’ He thinks, however, that we may 
be brought to juftice fooner than we imagine. ¢ Even the Monfer’ 
he fays, ‘ was caught at lait;’? and he adds, * though you may con- 
ceive this drother afajin to have been as inferior to you in cunning, 
as he certainly was in criminality, it will not be amifs to let his fate 
be a warning to you.’ 

«« By my troth, Captain, thefe are very bitter words + :’’—but our 
patience is great. Were it not, we fhould be unfit for reviewers. 
Thofe, therefore, who know us beit, will not expeét to fee us return 
any thing of this fortin kind. Should any reader, from not being 
better acquainted with us, look into our work on the prefent 
or any fimilar occafion, in order to fee us ‘ take our revenge’ by 
dealing out the language of altercation, and be difappointed ; we 
beg leave to expoftulate with him in the words of Captain Fluellen : 
** If the enemy is an afs, and a fool, and a prating coxcomb, is it 


_—_- 
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‘ * For the evidence of this affertion, we refer the readers to our 

Review, vol. Ixxxi. p. 214. &c. Vol. iii. New Series, p. 51. &¢. 

and vol. ix. p. 386. &c. | 
¢ Shakfpeare. 

meet, 
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meet, think you, that we fhould alfo, look you, be an afs, and 4 
fool, and a prating coxcomb ! in your own confcience now * ?”” 

The critici/ms would be better defcribed by being called capsious, 
than by giving them the appellation of curfory. They are in general 
very trivial and unimportant : but if they were of ten times the con- 
fequence and ten times as well fubftantiated as they are, they would 
not juftify a tenth part of the rudenefs and {currility with which their 
author has treated a gentleman, to whom every admirer of Shakf- 
peare is under the greateft obligations for his diligence in afcertaining 
the poet’s text, and for his ingenuity in explaining it. 

In the “lift of detached pieces of criticifm on Shakfpeare, his 
editors, &c.’’ prefixed to the new edition of Shakfpeare, 1793, this 
pamphlet is afcribed to Mr. Ritfon, author of ** Remarks, &c.”’ on 
Mr. Steevens’s fecond edition in 1778+, and alfo of ‘* The Quip 
Modett f.’’ 


Art. 44. A Letter to the Reverend Richard Farmer, D. D. Mafter of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge ; relative to the Edition of Shak- 
{peare publifhed in 1790, and fome late Criticifms on that Work. 
By Edmond Malone, Efq. 8vo. pp. 39. 15s. Robinfons. 
1792. 

Mr. Malone has here taken up his pen againft the author of Curfory 
Criticifms ||, not for the purpofe of making a regular reply to that 
writer’s cavils and ‘inveétives, but merely to fetright ‘ twoor three 
faés, mentioned in his pamphlet, which, however diftorted or dif- 
coloured, have fomething like the femblance, though nothing of the 
reality, of truth.’ We think the matter was hardly deferving of 
any notice. | 

In the courfe of thefe few pages, Mr. Malone tells us that, in his 
late edition of Shakfpeare, the emendations of the text, obtained by 
his collation of the original and authentic copies, amount to ge thou- 
fand fix hundred and fifty-four. He fupports his opinion of the worth- 
leffnefs of the fecond: folio, gives his reafons for adopting fome of the 
readings of that copy, and concludes with a few words on the fub- 
je&t of Shakfpeare’s metre. 

If, in any thing, his opponent has the advantage of him, we think 
it 16 on the laft mentioned topic. Mr. Malone does not feem to be 
aware that, by drawing out the pronunciation of fome of the poet’s 
words, and by compreffing that of others; by reading monofyllables 
as if they were diffyllables, and vice ver/a ; he lofes more than he gains. 
The procefs does indeed reduce lines which are redundant, or defi. 
cient, to the due number of fyllables : but, atthe fame time, it oftew 
fo difplaces the accents of thé remaining words, as totally to change 


their pronunciation atid to ruin the reading of the whole. ~ 


Art.45. <Artle/s Tales. By AnnaMaria Porter. 12mo. pp. 192. 
3s. 6d. fewed. Wayland. 1793. 

This fmall volume contains five tales; and the authorefs fays that 

they were written at the age of thirteen. Deficient as they are, when 
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* Shakfpeare. + See Rev. vol. Ixx. p. 334. 
I Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 275.. | See the foregoing article. 
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compared with the works of the mature mind, they are {till extraor- 
dinary when confidered as the effufions of childhood ; and we wifh 
Milfs Porter feduloufly to exert thofe talents of which fhe has given 


thefe early proofs. . Hele. 


Art. 46. A Topographical Survey of the great Road fiom London to 
Bath and Brifiol, With Hittorical and Detcriptive Accounts of the 
Country, Towns, Villages, and Gentlemen’s Seats on and adja- 
cent toit: illuftrated by Perfpe@tive Views of the mott feleé and 
pitturefque Scenery. ‘Io which is added a correc Map of the 
Country, three Miles on each Side of the Road; planned from a 
Scale of one Inchto a Mile. By Archibald Robertfon. 8vo. 
2Vols. pp. 154. and 190. with 65 Plates of Views, and eleven 
Maps. 31.3s. boards. T'aulder. 1792. 

‘To whatever reproach our travelling countrymen might heretofore 
have been expofed, as being better acquainted with foreign countries 
than with their own native land, the foundation of fucha ftigma is 
wearing out rapidly, if we may judge from the fucceflion of de- 
{criptive works lately publifhed, and in preparation, on topographi- 
cal fubjeéts ; nor will our rural fcenes, cultivated fpots, and elegant 
villas, appear with difcredit, on a judicious comparifon with many of 
the moft admired inftances felected from other countries. 

Little beyond general approbation can be beftowed on a work, the 
chief merit of which confitts in copper plates, in the choice of fub- 
jects, and in the execution. ‘The views before us are mezzotintos ; 
a mode of engraving which, though it may give a hardnefs or 
coarfenefs to the outlines of {mall objeéts, is happily adapted to the 
fudden tranfitions of bold fhading, and to the free reprefentation of 
fky and water, in land{capes. ‘The defcriptions are brief, and well 
expreffed ; and the volumes are altogether very elegant. 

No part of the ifland could perhaps furnifh fuch a fund of mate. 
rials for topographical defcription as the road here chofen ; leading 
from the metropolis to the moft attractive centre of fafhionable re- 
fort. This road lies through a pleafant country ; and the continued 
intercourfe between the two extremes of it has tempted a number of 
opulent individuals to ftop by the way, and to decorate the line of com- 
munication with a multitude of neat rura! retreats, fufficiently within 
reach of the falhionable throng; and which are here very pleafingly 
depicted, and their fituations defcribed. The road maps at the end are 
very ufeful. N. 


Art. 47. The Lounger’s Common-Place Book, or Alphabetical Ar- 
rangement of Mifcellaneous Anecdotes; a Biographical, Political, 
Literary, and Satirical Compilation, in Profe and Verfe. Vol. II. 
Svo. pp.160. 6s. Boards. Kerby. 1793. 

We expreffed a free opinion of this literary medley, on the publie 
cation of the former volume*, and we do not now think that the 
writer much improves either in his fele€tions or refle€tions. The 
title, and his motto, * Homines eruditi, non ad vos loquor, fed ad popu- 
lum,’ befpeak not fo clearly the modefty of his pretenfions, as the fri- 
volous motives of his undertaking. ‘The rambling fuperficial variety 
of his fubjects is indeed better fuited to fill up idle time, than time de- 





* See Rey. N. S. vol. viii, p. 401, 
Riv. Serr.1793. I dicated 
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dicated to useful purpofes. ‘The fubdjects are introduced as defultorily 
as the verieft lounger could deiire; and though the writer’s re- 
marks be often acute and pertinent, he will not tatigue the mini with 
obfcure difquifition. One ot the beit articles in the volume isa bur. 
lefque of Mr. Bofwell’s Lite of Dr. Johnfon, copied from fome fu- 





itive publication. 
. al - , . ° ° a . 
The compiler of this work has evidently a quick imagination, a N, 


lively iurn of thought, and an acquaintance with men, manners, and 
books. We with that he would devote his talents to fome ftudy more 
permanent, aod of greater utility, than the beeting parfuits in which 
we have hitherto feen him engaged. If the omines eruditi were more 
the objects of his attention and imitation, he wou.d become more 
worthy of their praite. 

Art. 48 he Olio: being a Collection of Effays, Dialogues, Let- 
ters, Biographical Sketches, Ancc.otes, Pieces of Poetry, Paro- 
dies, Bons Mois, Epigrains, Epitaphs, &c. chiefly original. By 
the late Franeis Grole, Eig. F. A.>.  8v0. pp.321. 5s. boards. 
Hooper. 

Befide his merit asan antiquary, Mr. Grofe wasa man of humour 
and wit, as appeared from thofe cays which were publifhed under 
the title of the Grumbler *, and which form a portion of the prefent 
collection. ‘That he poffeffed the enlivening qualities was more ef- 

cially known to his intimates, when the man and his manner gave 

{pirit and humour to his obfervations. We knew him, and we 
loved him much. The prefent medley, indeed, might as well have 
been ityled Grofe’s Jeits; and being little fuperior to ‘a common-place 
book, may not, perhaps, be very favourably accepted by thofe who 
refpect the author’s memory. Men of obfervation often hattily pen 
down, as memoranda, more than their cool refie€tion would offer to 
the public; and it is injurious treatment to fend their pofthumous im- 
perfect papers indifcriminately to the prefs, under the idea that they 
mult be good becaufe found in the hand-writiag cf an approved au- 
thor. ‘The Spanith olio, Anglicé a hodge-podge, is, we believe, 
the economy of cookery ; a good difh formed of fragments ; a com- 
pofition of conveniency; at leaft this literary olio is partly of that 
nature,—the gleanings of Mr.G.’s eicrutoire, a publication fchemed 
on the credit of his name, and to which that credit is facrificed. 

We formerly expreffed our opinion of THe GrumeBLer, of 
which only fixteen numbers appeared ; fix more effays are now added, 
which ‘are fuppofed-to have been intended continuations of that 
paper. Some of the ¢ Biographical Anecdotes’ are amufing, the 
parties deicribed being characters marked in ftrong lines ; in others, 
the author indulged himfelf in farcaftical perfonalities, which might 
have expofed him to juft cenfure, had he publifhed them. Neither 
the writer, however, nor the publifher, can now anfwer for their 
faults in this world: itremains, therefore, for good-natured readers 
to make favourable allowances for both. Some-of the jefts and bons 
mots, collected by Mr. G. are very good, and: fuch will foon get 
into the popular collections. Of the poetical pieces, we cannot fay 
much; and indeed there are fome pages both of poetry and profe in 
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* See Rev. N.S. vol. vii. p. 108, 
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the yolume, which degrade the reft by the affuciation. The epataphs 
7 |. / = — P . - os , me . 
acs {uid to have been felected by the editor from a large collechonrs 


as the molt curious:—feveral of thefe are ftale, and fume of them 


contemptible. ' 
4 9 Sin dl LAS 
W t except from our cenfure a few of the profe pieces, ‘vhici 
i 


We mui cxce | sy ch 
difplay acutenefs of obiervation, and much knowlege of manxind. NN, 
Art. 49. 4 Difquifition upon the Criminal Laws ; fhewine the necef- 

fity of altering and amending them: with a Plan of Pumthment, 

whereby Offenders might be rencered ferviceable to the Commu- 
nity. The Exiltence of Witches invetligated; and how far a Doc 
trine of Mate is confiftent with God’s moral and reitgious Govern- 
ment of the Werld. Al!lfo Reflections upon Duelling, Suicide, the 

French Revolution, &c. sy the Rev. E. Gillefpy, Curate of 

Blifworth, Northamptonfhire. Svo. pp. 71. as. Strachan. 

The curate of Biifworth isa rambling writer, thouga a fenfible and 
well-meaning man. While fitting down to difcufs cne fubjett, he 
takes the opportunity to introduce his thoughts on any other that 
comes in his way; and hence the heterogeneous mixture of topics 
figuring in bis tide page. Whatever peculiarities may be difcovered 
in his notions, our conkdence in his integrity covers them all; and he 
has a variety of jultremarks, well worthy of the public attention. WW. 
Art. 50. Vhe Confeffions of the Countess of Strathmore; written by 

hertelf. Carefully copied from the Original in Doctor’s Commons. 

8vo. pp. 109. 28.6d. Locke. 

We well remember that when we were fchool-boys, the mafter fre- 
quently enjoined us ‘* to teil the truth, and fhame the old gentle- 
man.’? in proof that the precept was not altogether loit on us, 
we will now honeit!y avow the truth, viz. that we really do not un- 
deritand the drift of this publication. If thefe confeflions be genu- 
ine, and we have no ground on which to impeach them, they abound 
with wretched anecdotes of vice and folly; fome of them unht for 
the public eye.— At the end, we have the following certificate : 

‘ Examined with the exhibit, contained in the proofs tranfmitted 
from the Arches Court of Canterbury, this 4th day of Ottober 1788. 
By me, T. Dodd, Clerk to Mr. Morley, Proétor, Doétor’s Come 
mons.’ 

Art.51. Biblictheca Clafica; or, a Claffical Diftionary, containing 
a full Account of ail the proper Names mentioned in ancient Au- 
thers. With Tables of Coins, Weights, and Meafures, in Ufe 
among the Greeks and Romans. ‘lo which is now prefixed a 
Chronological Table. By J. Lempricre, A.M. The fecond Edi- 
tron greatly enlarged. 8vo. gs. bound. Cadell. 1792. 

Lhe favourable opinion, which we formed of this work on its firf 
publication, has fo far coincided with the judgment of the public, 
that the author has been encouraged to republifh it with very confi- 
derable enlargements. Of this edition, he fays; © The hints of 
friends and the animadverfions of critics have been carefully adopt- 
ed, and almoft every article has been corrected and improved, Not 
only have new names been introduced, but the date of events has 
been more exactly afcertained, and therefore to fuch as compare the 
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two editions, the improvements will appear numerous and important 
in every page.” With entire confidence in the truth of this repre. 
fentation, we fcruple not to recommend the improved edition of the 
Bibliotheca Clafica as a valuable work, well adapted for the ufe of 
{chools, and as an occafional auxiliary in fubfequent claffical fludies. 
The volume is very large, and, being printed on a {mall type, con- 
tains a vaft quantity of information. ‘The firit edition was an- 


ty) : 
9 ) Sot-O0nounced in our Review for May 178f,,P- 452. E. 





THEOLOGY, &c. 

Art. 52. 4 Tc? of Roman Cathelic Liberality, fubmitted to the Con- 
fideration of Roman Catholics and Protectants. By a Ciuzen of 
London Derry. 8vo. pp.33. Douglas, London- Derry. 

The mere influence of general fpeculative opinions is very in¢con- 
fiderable; we do not therefore apprehend that this citizen of London- 
erry is juftified in the alarm which he has taken ar the toleration of 
the Catholics, even fuppofing that they do hold it as an article of their 
faith, that there is no Jalvation out of the church of Rome. 

The author’s reafoning is curious, and perhaps what he deems fa- 
tisfactory: but unfortunately the Socinian may employ the very fame 
arguments againf{t the Athanafian creed, and thofe who embrace it, 
and may urge that all who believe falvation to be confined to this 
mode of faith are mad, and therefore unfafe members of fociety 
among thofe of a different opinion. We have uniformly difapproved 
fuch aflertions and fuch inferences. ‘There 1s nothing in the 
Catholic, the Proteftant, the Trinitarian, nor the Unitarian faith, 
which incapacitates for performing the duties, or which fhould exclude 
from the privileges, of a citizen. 

The Catholics of Ireland are here required to renounce the above- 
mentioned doétrine, and to receive the Proteftants as their fellow- 
chriftians. ‘They would, no doubt, act commendably in doing this; 
and Proteitants of various communions would be right in fetting them 
the example. ‘The faét is, that every zealous fectary thinks his road, 
if not the only, yet the infinitely bef road to heaven, and would com- 
pafs fea and land to make converts. The zealous Papift will do 
nomore. Ifhe be in the wrong, let the Proteftant endeavour to argue 
him out of his abfurdity: but while we are reafoning with him, let 
him not be deprived of his civil rights. Let us allow him to be a 
fellow-citizen, though he will not allow us to be fellow-chriftians. When 


arguments fail, let us convince by Charity, which xever faileth, Movy. 


Art. 53. Defence of Unitarianifm, intended as an Anfwer to Dr. 
Hawker’s Sermons, on the Divinity of Chrift. By Thomas Porter. 
Svo. pp.194. 3s. 6d. Johnfon. 1793. 

As long as Trinitarians fhall think it neceffary to republifh, under 
new forms, the old evidence, in fupport of what is termed the ortho- 
dox do&rine, Unitarians will, no doubt, think themfelves obliged to 
repeat their replies, with renewed exertions of induftry and ingenuity. 
Unlefs any material acceflton be made to the proofs on either fide, we 
cannot, however, deem ourfelves bound to retail their arouments. 
The prefent volume contains a full examination of all the texts which 
Dr. Hawker had preffed into the fervice of the Trinitarian doétrine, 
14 and 
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and explains them on Unitarian principles. Whether all the explana- 
tions be fatisfactory, we fhall not determine: but we believe that, by 
comparing this volume with Dr. Hawker’s Scrmons *, the reader may 
obtain a pretty complete view of the merits of the controverfy, 
A reply by Dr. H. and a rejoinder by Mr. P. have iately appeared, 
Ve fhall notice them hereafter. 


Art. 54. 4 Letter to Dr Prieftley, in anfwer to the Appendix 
(No. XIX. page 197) of his late Publication, entitled, “ An Ap- 
peal to the Public, on the Subject of the Riots 1a Birmingham. 
Part the Iid.’?? Yo which is added a Sermon. By Robert Foley, 
M.A. of Oriel College, Oxford, and Rector of Old Swinford, 
Worcefterfhire. 8vo. pp 58. 1s.6d. Rivingtons. 1793. 
This angry refpondent to Dr. Pricilley fets out with giving him the 

lie direc?, by changing the motto of his Appeal from £yo xync veriffima 

paucis expediam, into Ezo NUNC Salffima miltis expediam, and adding, 

Atque tta mentitur, Sc. The pamphlet confiits of details that are ne 

longer intereftine, and which we have neither opportunity to examine, 

nor inclination to repeat. In the annexed fermon on Sunday {chools, the 
writer expreffes himfelf with much warmth againit the feparatifts, for 
attempting to fpread their herefies among the ciildren of his parifh. 


Art. 55. 4 Difcourfe delivered to the Clergy of the Deaneries of Rich- 
mond, Cazterick, and Boroughbridge, within the Diocefe of Chefter, 
at the Vifitations held June 2oth and June 25th 1793, and publithed 
at their Requeit. By Thomas Zouch, A.M. 4to. 6d. Robin- 
fons, &c. ; 

The temper of writers is often difcovered in their mottos. " The 
following, adopted by Mr. Zouch, from Mr. John Hales of Eton, in- 
dicated that he poffeffed a truly catholic and Chriftian fpirit: «« If it be 
the caufe of God which we handle in our writings, let us handle it like 
the prophets of God, with quietnefs and moderation, and not in the 
violence of paffion.’’ With this motto, the whole of Mr. Zouch’s dif- 
courfe is in perfe&t harmony. ‘The preacher condemns the rancorous 
and uncharitable ingredients or which theological controverfy has 
been compofed; and advifes religious difputants to wield the weapons 
of truth with mildnefs and urbanity. His fermon merits the perufal 
of every polemic and fectary. 


Art. 56. Preached at a general Ordination held in the Cathedral 
Church of Hereford, on Trinity Sunday, 1793. By Adam John 
Walker, A.B. Vicar Choral. gto. 1s. Robfon, &c. 

Good conduét being a moft effential requifite to conftitute an ufeful 
parith prieft, Mr. Walker earneftly exhorts the ordained in particular, 
and his hearers in general, to exerct/e them/elves unto godlinefi, (text, 
1Tim. iv. 7.) His obfervations can offend none, but they may 
improve all. Religion is reprefented in its true light, as confifting of 
manly virtue, rational piety, and extenfive benevolence. ¢ The life,’ 
fays Mr. W. © of a man employed in doing good to the creatures of 
God, may be juftly termed a continual prayer.’ We admire this 





00-y. 


fentiment: it is worth many volumes of controver§al divinity. De 





® See Rev. New Series, vol. ix. p. 237. 
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Art. 57. Preached at the Affizes at Stafford, March t5, 1793. 
By J.D. Nicklin, M. A. Vicir of Notungaam. 4to. 18. Long. 
man. ; 

A general fpirit of moderation and liberality appears in this dif 
courfe, which entitles it to reip: €tful notice. The preacher does in- 
deed complain of bufy agents of innovation and fedition, who {purn at 
fubordination, and endeavour to render their fellow fubjecis dilaftedted 
to the exifling government: but, at the fame time, he exprefsly dif 
claims all intention to favour the jultly exploded dedirine of paffive 
obedience and non-refiflance. He acimits that when power 1s ex. 
erted to the prejudice of the people, it is laudable and virtuous to 
oppofe it; and that every violation of our liberties fhouia he watched 
with a jealous eye: fince our fecurity againit arbitrary power is 
weakened by every encroachment waich is made witacut oppofition, 


or oppofed without effect. E 


Art. 58. Preached at St. Chad’s Church, in Shrewfbury, Jan. 30, 
1793. By Thomas Stedman, M.A Vicar of S:.Chad’s. 8vo, 
6d, Longman. 

From the confufion and anarchy in which the civil diffentions in 
the reign of Charles I. terminated, this preacher infers a ieflon of for. 
dbearance. While he warns the people to be cautious of opening un- 
neceflary breaches in government, he reminds governors of the dan- 
ger of every experiment that may be made at the expence of the rights 
of their fubjects. E. 
Art. 59. Preached December 30, 1792, at the Parith Church of 

Kenton; on Haiah, Ixi. 1. By the nev. R. Polwhele. Publifhed 

at the joint Requeft of the Pariihioners of Kenton and Powderham, 

8vo. pp-29. Cadell. 1793. 

This is a popular dijcourfe adapted to the times, in which Mr. Pol- 
whele employs thofe talents for ealy and elegant harangue, with which 
the public is already well acquainted, in contrailing the prefent ftate 
of France, both with refpect to religion and government, with the 
happy condition of Britain, under the mild influence of Chriftianity 
and the fecure protection of a free conititution. It is a handfome of- 
fering from patriotifm and loyalty, at a crifis, in which the author 
judged that fiience or referve might feem to argue difaffection. We 


;Ancerely with that the offerer may not go without his reward. EK. 


Art. 60. Yo Crowned Heads. By a Britifh Layman. 8vo. 1s. 
Jordan. 

Loyalty has little to apprehend for the favourite cbieéts of its re- 
verence, and democracy little afliitance to expeét in executing her in- 
novating projects, from this publication. The writer appeag, indeed, 
not unacquainted with the political hiftory of kings; and is not very 
referved in expofing what he judges to be the errors and mifchiefs 
which, in the higheft claffes, as well as in the fubordinate ranks of 
men, have flowed from /’e/prit du corps. His difcourfe, however, con- 
cerns the affairs of another world more than of this; and his chief 
bufinefs is, to  reafon with kings on righteoufnels, and the judgment to 
come. 


We 
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We were proceeding with an extract, by way of fpecimen, on the 
fubject of righteou/ne/s, but were ttopped by obfervitig the author wad- 
ing through fuch a fea of blood, that it feemed not only unpleafant 


It unlate 
but «x/afe to follow him. E. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


«7 the Montuty Reviewers. 
© GENTLEMEN, 
‘ TH obfervations of your correfpondent, 3B. W. (fee Review forJuly,) 
do not, in the {malleft degree, invalidate the conclufion from the 
experiments pubdlithed in the Philofophical Tranfactions, that carbonic 
acid, united to fixed alkali or lime, is decompofed, in a red heat, by 
phofphorus : 

‘ x. Becaufe it has been demonftrated, that the quantity of charcoak 
and oxygen, produced by the fuppofed decompofition, correfponds ag 
nearly as can reafonably be expected, from the nature of the experi- 
ments, with the quantity of carbonic acid which difappears; and that, 
by reuniting the oxygen and charcoal thus produced, the greateft part 
of the carbonic acid which had been’ detftroyed is recovered. 

‘ 2, Becaufe it has been fhewn that, on employing thefe alkaline 
fubftances almof totally deprived of carbonic acid, a very minute portion 
enly of charcoal is produced, but phofphur of lime, or phofphur of fixed 
alkali, is compofed. Thefe refults have been confirmed by fome of the 
molt able members of the French Academy. 

© Your correfpondent has not proved that the /ght-co/oured powders 
which he obtained were charcoal ; nor has he fhewa, from its properties, 
that the black matter, procured on applying cauftic alkali and lime, might 
not arife from carbonic acid: but, granting that thofe fubftances were 
guite free from this acid, and that the black matter was really charcoals 
the only juft conclufion that, can hence be drawn, is, that phofphorus 
contains a {mall portion of charcoal, as M. Pelletier had already cone 
cluded; an inference which does not in the leaft affe&t the conclufion, 
that carbonic acid may be decompofed by phofphorus. 

‘ As to the fuppofition, that phofphoric acid contains the animat 
charcoal of the bone, becaule phofphorus yields charcoal, this mode of 
reafoning is jult as /ogical, as if a perfon were to argue that fulphur con- 
tains oxvd of lead, becaufe fulphuric acid, made by burning fulphur in 
leaden houfes, can have this fwbftance precipitated from it. 

* With regard to the firlt experiment particularly related in your Cor- 
refpondence, (p.358, July,) it unfortunately affords a decifive proof, 
that carbonic acid was decompofed ; for from what other fource but this 
acid can the oxygen of the phofphoric acid and charcoal be derived? 

‘ With refpec to the fecond experiment, of which a particular ac- 
count is given, your correfpondent, it feems, expedted to find more 
charcoal produced in the tube filled with carbonic acid, than in that filled 
with fand; which, however, could not be the cafe, becaufe this acid, 
in its elaftic ftate, has not hitherto been decompofed. 

* They who are well acquainted with chemical philofophy will draw 
conclufions'from the experiments. now before the public. To foeh per- 
fons, this anfwer will be quite wnneceffary: but it may be uleful to 
ftudents, whofe progrefs in chemical fcience might be impeded by ex- 
Periments, although inadequate ones, tending to render the truth of a 
fa& doubtful, on which is founded a principle of extenfive application. 

* Tam, &c. Mepicvus.’ 
froma To 
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© Jo the Montuiy REVIEWERS. 
© GENTLEMEN, 
6 Hts read in your Review for July (Corre/pondence) fome ree 
marks on Mr. Tennant’s experiments on the decompofition of 
fixed air or carbonic acid, I was induced. by the defire of removing 
every doubt concerning an interefling fact, to repeat the experiment 
there related. The conclufions drawn by your correfpondent do not 
agree with the refult of my inquiry; I hope, therefore, from your ufual 
candour and impartiality, that the following obfervations may havea 
place in your work. Your correfpondent appears to have endeavoured 
to decompofe the carbonic acid by means of alkali, and to have fucceed- 
éd in part, fo as to obtain a little charcoal :—but inftead of attributing 
his imperfect fuccefs to the fubftitution of alkali in the place of marble, 
as I think he ought, he confiders the charcoal as having been previoully 
obtained in the phofphorus. The carbonic acid, according to the rea- 
foning of Mr.T., might indeed be decompofed by alkali: but, at the 
fame time, it is fufficiently obvious, that this method is lefs eligible, on 
account of the weaker attraction of phofphoric acid to alkali. Your core 
refpondent, however, proceeds to prove, that the charcoal which he 
obtained came from the phofphorus. For this purpofe, he digefts phof- 
phorus in cauftic alkali: a black powder is produced, but he omits, as 
you juftly remark, to examine it. I procured the fame black, or rather 
grey fubftance, in the manner defcribed. It feemed to me too heavy, 
and not fufficiently black, for charcoal: on recollecting that alkali cor- 
rodes glafs and diffolves the lead contained ia it, I conjectured that this 
dark-coloured fubftance was lead blackened by the phofphorus. This 
conjecture I found verified: for, rft, on heating the fuppofed charceal, 
it became of a brown colour; adly, after mixing it with alittle borax and 
real charcoal, I obtained from it a regulus of lead: 3dly, to know if 
there was any charcoal in this fubftance, I poured to it fome nitrous 
acid, and the whole diffolved, except fome red particles which proved 
to be phofphorus half burnt. : 
‘Tam, &c. W. C.’ 

In this controverfy, we do not confider ourfelves engaged; and 
it is apparently becoming too extenfive. If we fhould be required to 
infert any farther communication on the fubject, we muft particularly 

recommend érevity to our correfpondents. 





*,* We are obliged to T.S. for his information refpecting the 
Oxford edition of Archimedes. We were before apprized of this 
publication, but we have not yet feen it. 





tit Dr.R.C.Sims’s letter is acknowleged: but it is unneceflary 
for us to infert the explanation with which he has favoured us, as we 
made no particular remark on the paflage to which he refers. 





t*t The Sermon on the Fall of Man is tranfmitted to the learned 
gentleman named by J. W. 





*t* Mr. Hall’s letter is juft received; and remains, with others, 
for future confideration, 


> In our Review for July laft, p.358. 1.47. an error of the prefs. 
of fome confequence occurred :—for * evaporated,’ read, incorporated. 
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